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What  They  Are  Saying: 

“/£  is  tragic  that  the  less  we  can  afford  to  finance 
the  needs  of  the  Police  Department,  the  more  we 
need  the  police.  ” 

New  Orleans  Police  Superintendent  Henry 
Morris,  commenting  on  a $2-million  budget  gap 
facing  his  department.  (Page  3:1) 
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Rumblings  from  the  Deep  South. . . 

IACP  speakers  assess  Reagan’s  anti-drug  moves 


President  Reagan's  plans  for  combat- 
ting crime,  which  he  first  outlined  a year 
ago  before  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  convention,  were  de- 
scribed by  several  speakers  at  the  same 
meeting  this  year  as  a promising  first 
step  — although  some  found  that  first 
step  too  tentative  or  wobbly. 

The  critique  of  Reagan’s  anti-crime  ef- 
forts included  Democratic  Senator 
Joseph  Biden’s  assertion  that  Federal 
programs  have  not  been  given  enough 
money  to  be  effective  or  have  used  funds 
so  poorly  that  they  “disappeared  like 
water  into  the  desert  sands,  without  any 
significant  impact  on  crime." 

But  Presidential  Counsellor  Edwin 
Meese  reassured  the  nation’s  police 
chiefs  that  Reagan  thinks  maintaining  a 
strong  law  enforcement  community  is 
“as  important  on  the  domestic  side  as  a 
strong  national  defense  is  on  the  interna- 
tional side.” 

Three  Reagan  Administration  officials 
— Meese,  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  and  FBI  Director  William 


Webster  — pointed  to  bills  that  would 
revise  standards  for  setting  Federal  bail 
and  parole,  provide  Federal  funding  for 
some  local  law  enforcement  programs, 
limit  the  insanity  defense  and  loosen  the 
exclusionary  rule  as  signs  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  doing 
something  about  crime. 

Their  comments,  made  during  the  1 982 
IACP  conference  in  Atlanta  last  month, 
coincided  with  the  President’s  whirlwind 
visit  to  South  Florida,  where  he  inspected 
drugs,  cash  and  guns  seized  by  the 
special  drug  task  force  established  there 
last  January. 

On  October  14,  Reagan  announced  that 
he  will  establish  12  more  regional  task 
forces  across  the  country  and  hire  1,200 
additional  agents  and  prosecutors  to 
staff  them. 

The  latest  attack  on  drugs  and  organ- 
ized crime  will  cost  $160  million  to  $200 
million  this  year.  The  Administration  is 
seeking  the  money  in  an  amendment  to 
the  1983  budget  sent  to  Congress  during 
the  lame-duck  session  that  began 


Damos  passes  IACP  mantle  to  Callahan; 
Reynolds  elected  sixth  vice  president 


The  reins  of  leadership  for  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
shifted  to  new  hands  last  month  as  Chief 
Leo  Callahan  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla- 
assumed  the  presidency  and  Chief 
Charles  D.  Reynolds  of  Dover,  N.H.,  won 
election  as  the  group’s  new  sixth  vice 
president. 

Callahan,  who  replaced  Chief  James 
Damos  of  University  City,  Mo.,  as  presi- 
dent, is  considered  by  many  to  be  a 
moderate  conservative  whose  leadership 
will  not  differ  markedly  from  that  of  his 
predecessor. 


IACP  president  Leo  Callahan 


A 26-year  veteran  of  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale police,  Callahan  recently  lost  his  bid 
to  become  lieutenant  governor  of  Florida. 
He  is  also  recovering  from  triple  bypass 
heart  surgery  conducted  in  September  by 
the  noted  heart  surgeon  Dr.  Denton 
Cooley. 

The  new  IACP  president  said  he  found 
the  high  attendance  at  last  month’s  con- 
ference — nearly  5,000  members,  guests 
and  exhibitors  attended  — an  encourag- 
ing sign.  "It  truly  signaled  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  ready  to  deal  with 
contemporary  problems,”  he  said.  “In 
talking  with  the  chiefs,  particularly  those 
in  smaller  towns  whose  budget  is 
strapped,  I found  them  ready  to  try  in- 
novative techniques  to  stretch  their 
resources. 

Callahan  said  he  also  sensed  an  increas- 
ing awareness  on  the  part  of  local  police 
chiefs  of  the  problems  of  drug  importa- 
tion, and  he  called  President  Reagan's 
promise  to  establish  1 2 new  regional  task 
forces  like  the  one  operating  in  Florida 
"good  news  for  those  of  us  in  law  enforce- 
ment.” 

One  of  Callahan's  efforts  in  the  coming 
months  will  be  to  look  for  new  means  of 
income  for  the  organization,  he  said, 
since  traditional  sources  of  funding,  such 
as  government  grants,  are  becoming 
scarce. 

Callahan  said  he  had  to  "hit  the  ground 
with  my  feet  moving”  upon  taking  over 
as  IACP  president  because  the  conven- 
tion was  several  weeks  later  than  usual. 
Continued  on  Page  7 


November  29,  which  would  provide  $130 
million  trimmed  from  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  State,  Commerce  and  Justice 
Departments. 

FBI  Director  Webster  told  the  police 
chiefs  in  Atlanta  that  the  new  attack  on 
drugs  is  necessary  because  “the  vast 
amounts  of  cash  involved  can.  . .be  used 
to  directly  assault  the  criminal  justice 
process." 

He  reassured  the  chiefs  that  the  task 
forces  won’t  interfere  with  local  police 
work,  saying  that  they  are  not  intended 
to  replace  the  local  police  agencies’  ex- 
isting field  operations  or  add  another 
layer  of  bureaucracy  that  local  police 
must  deal  with. 

Each  task  force  will  have  a special  FBI 
or  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  of- 
ficer in  charge  to  recommend  goals  and 
strategies,  he  said,  and  those  officers  wil 
consult  with  senior  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials in  each  region. 

The  new  task  forces  will  be  based  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Atlanta, 
Houston,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 


San  Diego. 

They  are  part  of  what  Presidential  ad- 
viser Meese  called  “a  national  program 
to  do  a better  job  of  protecting  our  lives 
and  property.” 

Meese  said  the  President  has  fulfilled 
the  promises  he  made  to  police  chiefs  in 
1981  by  establishing  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Task  Force,  revitalizing  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  under  acting 
director  James  (Chips)  Stewart  "away 
from  what  in  the  past  has  been  vague 
sociological  experiments,"  setting  up 
new  police  training  programs  at  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center  in  Glynco,  Ga.,  and  working  to  im- 
plement the  24  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime. 

But  Senator  Biden,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, was  cautious  in  praising  the 
President’s  efforts,  noting,  "The  new 
anti-crime  program  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  last  month  was  overlong  in 
coming,  but  it  is  no  less  welcomeio  those 
of  us  who  have  tried  for  years  to  put  some 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Wide  World  Photo 

MARIJUANA  MIGRATION:  With  an  increased  Federal  presence  in  southern 
Florida,  drug  trafficking  has  begun  to  move  elsewhere.  Here,  a cadre  of  State  Police 
cadets  in  Maine  unload  an  estimated  30  tons  of  marijuana  seized  in  a raid  last  month. 
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DC  police  put  moonlighting 
guidelines  back  on  the  shelf 

Washington,  D.C.,  Mayor  Marion 
Barry  has  delayed  the  implementation  of 
guidelines  proposed  last  month  by  Police 
Chief  Maurice  Turner  that  would  allow 
D.C.  police  to  work  part-time  as  security 
guards. 

Barry  instructed  Turner  to  delay  the 
general  order  establishing  the  moon- 
lighting guidelines  after  several  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  spoke  with  him. 

The  opponents  include  private  security 
guards  who  fear  they  could  lose  their  jobs 
if  police  officers  are  allowed  to  work  part- 
time,  and  a group  of  black  officers  who 
claim  the  guidelines  don't  adequately 
provide  for  injuries  or  liabilities  an  officer 
might  encounter  while  moonlighting. 

Turner  had  refused  to  delay  the 
guidelines  despite  those  objections, 
siding  with  those  who  argued  that  the 
rules  would  help  fight  crime  by  putting 
more  uniformed,  armed  officers  in  public 
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places. 

A law  passed  last  June  cleared  the  way 
for  the  guidelines  and  would  allow  about 
4,000  officers  — those  at  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain or  below  — to  moonlight  up  to  24 
hours  a week 

Barry  promised  opponents  of  the  plan 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  guidelines  to 
be  issued  until  he  had  investigated  the 
issues  surrounding  them.  In  addition  to 
the  objections  raised  by  the  measure's 
opponents,  Barry  reportedly  is  con- 
cerned that  the  guidelines  may  have  to  be 
published  in  the  D.C.  Register  and 
undergo  public  review  for  30  days  before 
going  into  effect. 

Study  finds  fewer  spouses 
killing  each  other  In  Chicago 

The  rate  of  murders  between  spouses 
has  dropped  slightly  in  the  past  10  years, 
a new  study  has  revealed,  challenging  the 
stereotype  that  murder  is  most  often 
committed  by  someone  who  knew  the  vic- 
tim well. 

According  to  research  led  by  Franklin 
E.  Zimring  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  rate  of  marital  homicides  per  100.000 
households  declined  nationally  from  4.3 
in  1970  to  3.9  in  1980. 

"Homicide  within  formal  family  set- 
tings is  extraordinarily  rare,"  the  study 
said.  It  said  the  murder  of  a wife  by  her 
husband  accounts  for  only  one  of  every 
100  Chicago  homicides. 

Of  the  1 5 1 killings  between  the  sexes  in 
Chicago  in  1981,  only  23  occurred  be- 
tween marriage  partners,  the  study 
noted. 

Using  information  about  those  151 
murders,  the  researchers  found  that: 

H Although  Hispanics  are  suspects  in 
20  percent  of  all  Chicago  murders, 
Hispanic  men  and  women  rarely  kill  each 
other; 

H White  men  kill  nearly  twice  as  many 
white  women  as  white  women  kill  white 
men,  but  black  women  kill  twice  as  many 
black  men  as  the  reverse. 

1 Black  women  are  more  likely  to  kill  a 
man  with  a knife  than  with  a gun. 

Victims  to  get  royalties  if 
rapist  publishes  safety  manual 

A Louisiana  District  Court  judge  has 
ruled  that  confessed  rapist  Jon  Barry 
Simonis  must  pay  his  two  victims 
$500,000  each  if  he  publishes  a safety 
manual  for  women,  as  he  has  planned. 

Judge  L.  H.  Coltharp  Jr.  ruled  that 
Simonis  must  pay  the  victims  damages 
from  any  royalties  that  accrue  from  the 
book  he  is  writing,  which  he  says  will  be  a 
safety  manual  for  women  who  fear  rape. 

The  judge  also  awarded  $50,000  each 
to  the  husband  of  one  of  the  women  and 
to  the  1 7-year-old  son  of  the  other,  both  of 
whom  were  forced  to  witness  the  rapes. 

Public  outcry  leads  to  changes 
in  Md.  county  deadly-force  rule 

The  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  Police 
Department,  which  has  been  sharply 
criticized  for  three  fatal  shootings  by 
police  officers  in  the  past  two  years,  has 
issued  a strict  new  deadly-force  policy. 

Under  the  policy  announced  last 
month  by  Chief  Maxwell  V.  Frye  Jr.,  of- 
ficers may  not  fire  at  fleeing  felons  uniess 
the  felon  has  committed  a violent  crime 
or  threatens  bodily  harm  to  the  officer  or 
to  the  public. 

In  the  past,  officers  were  allowed  to  fire 
at  fleeing  felons  who  had  committed  non- 
violent crimes  such  as  burglary. 

Chief  Frye  announced  several  other 
measures  designed  to  ease  public  concern 
over  the  department’s  use  of  deadly 


force,  all  of  which  were  approved  by  the 
Police-Community  Concerns  Panel,  a 
citizens  advisory  group  created  six 
months  ago. 

Those  measures  include  allowing  the 
county's  human  relations  officer  to 
review  all  reports  involving  internal  in- 
vestigations of  citizen  complaints 
against  police  officers  and  appointing  a 
special  panel  to  evaluate  all  deadly-force 
incidents  and  recommend  changes  in 
police  policies  or  training. 

The  police  department  came  under  fire 
from  community  groups  for  its  deadly- 
force  policy  in  1981  after  an  Annapolis 
resident  was  shot  to  death  when  he 
resisted  police  during  a routine  traffic 
stop,  and  a man  who  had  barricaded 
himself  in  his  home  was  killed  as  he  fled 
the  burning  building. 

Omaha  cops  go  to  court  to  stop 
use  of  quotas  in  promotions 

Sixteen  white  police  officers  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  have  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  asking  that  the  use  of  a racial 
quota  in  making  promotions  be  declared 
unconstitutional. 

It  is  the  second  Federal  suit  filed  by 
Omaha  officers  after  recent  promotional 
examinations  for  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
The  first,  filed  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Midwest  Guardians,  a black  group,  con- 
tended that  the  examinations  violated  a 
court-approved  anti-discrimination 
agreement  because  there  was  not  a black 
on  every  assessment  center  panel. 

As  a result  of  the  first  suit,  U.S. 
District  Judge  Arlen  Beam  ordered 
Police  Chief  Robert  Wadman  to  promote 
10  of  the  60  candidates  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant,  and  said  that  at  least  three  of 
the  10  must  be  black. 

The  white  officers  who  filed  the  second 
suit,  all  of  whom  took  the  sergeant’s 
exam,  argued  that  the  quota  was  unfair 
and  have  asked  the  judge  to  set  minimum 
standards  for  promotions  to  sergeant. 

They  also  said  that  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  see  their  test  results  or  evalua- 
tions and  were  not  told  which  part  of  the 
1 promotional  exam  carried  the  most 


weight  in  the  testing.  The  candidates 
completed  written  tests  on  police  and 
management  skills  and  were  rated  in  an 
assessment  center  on  their  problem- 
solving skills. 

The  suit  filed  by  the  white  officers  will 
also  be  heard  by  Judge  Beam. 

Too  drunk  to  drive?  New  device 
warns  drivers  of  danger  levels 

Drivers  who  have  one  more  for  the  road 
may  soon  be  able  to  decide  whether  it  was 
one  too  many,  with  a personal,  miniature 
breath  analyzer. 

The  product,  called  Test-n-Tell,  was 
designed  and  marketed  by  a bail  bonds- 
man and  his  brother,  an  inventor.  The 
pocket-sized  device  rates  four  stages  of 
alcohol  comsumption:  pass,  alert,  careful 
and  extreme  caution.  Users  exhale  into 
the  device's  mouthpiece,  wait  two  to 
three  minutes,  then  compare  the  color  of 
chemical  crystals  in  a disposable  test 
tube  with  colors  on  the  rating  chart. 

But  the  producers  warn  that  Test-n- 
Tell  is  not  a defense  against  a drunk  driv- 
ing charge  and  a warning  on  the  package 
cautions  that  results  should  not  be  used 
to  determine  the  user's  ability  to  drive. 

Test-n-Tell  is  now  being  test  marketed 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  developers 
told  United  Press  International  that  they 
expect  to  manufacture  10,000  devices  a 
week,  each  of  which  will  sell  for  about 
$30. 
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New  Orleans  Police  Superintendent 
Henry  Morris  has  warned  city  officials 
that  the  proposed  1983  police  budget 
falls  $2  million  short  of  the  department's 
needs. 

Under  the  proposed  budget,  the  police 
department  would  be  allotted  $58.3 
million  next  year.  The  research  and  plan- 
ning unit,  with  a budget  of  $750,000, 
would  be  eliminated. 

Morris  told  the  City  Council  that  the 
proposed  budget  would  also  mean  that 
the  police  could  not  purchase  100  new 
cars  it  will  need  next  year,  or  pay  the  in- 
creased salaries  of  294  officers  who  will 
move  to  the  rank  of  Police  Officer  III. 

Eliminating  the  research  and  planning 
unit  would  leave  the  department  un- 


prepared for  tasks  such  as  planning 
coverage  of  the  Mardi  Gras  celebration, 
predicting  criminal  activity,  maintaining 
the  computer  system  and  developing 
department  regulations,  he  said. 

"One  of  the  ironies  of  our  current  fiscal 
problem  and  the  state  of  the  economy  is 
that,  unlike  revenues,  citizen  demands 
for  service  and  criminal  activity  are  not 
decreasing.  ..."  Morris  told  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune/States-Item. 

"It  is  tragic  that  the  less  we  can  afford 
to  finance  the  needs  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  more  we  need  the  police." 

The  $58.3  million  proposed  for  the 
police  represents  the  largest  single  ap- 
propriation in  the  city's  proposed  1983 
operating  budget  of  $304  million. 


Wide  World  Photo 

California  Highway  Patrol  officers  had  their  hands  full  as  they  began  enforcing  a car- 
pool  entrance  to  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  during  the  November  16 
evening  rush  hour.  Sixteen  officers  handed  out  $29.50  tickets  to  the  drivers  of  all 
vehicles  carrying  fewer  than  three  people. 
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Rand  wranglings: 

Researchers  blast  selective-sentencing  scale  validity 


Planning  unit  on  the  block  as 
New  Orleans  PD  runs  $2M  short 


Two  Rand  Corporation  researchers 
who  worked  with  Peter  Greenwood  to 
develop  the  highly  publicized  "selective 
incapacitation"  scale  that  was  introduc- 
ed two  months  ago  now  say  the  scale  is 
unreliable  and  should  not  be  used  to  set 
prison  sentences. 

Marcia  R.  Chaiken  and  Jan  M. 
Chaiken,  authors  of  a study  that  was 
published  in  conjunction  with  Green- 
wood’s, have  warned  that  as  many  as  half 
of  the  scale’s  predictions  about  which  of- 
fenders are  likely  to  commit  large 
numbers  of  crimes  may  be  wrong. 

"We  looked  at  the  same  information, 
the  same  variables,  but  came  to  a dif- 
ferent conclusion,"  Marcia  Chaiken  said. 
"We  feel  the  scale  should  not  be 


Police  officers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  have 
been  in  the  news  twice  in  the  past  few 
months  — once  because  of  complaints 
that  they  did  their  jobs  too  well  and  once 
because  they  refused  to  do  them  at  all. 

The  first  headlines  appeared  in 
September  as  citizens  of  Columbus  and 
nearby  cities  complained  that  police  of- 
ficers were  pursuing  trivial  offenses  too 
doggedly.  When  a 79-year-old  woman 
was  ticketed  for  endangering  herself  by 
sweeping  the  street,  a newspaper  colum- 
nist labelled  them  "the  Columbus 
Keystones."  Police  explained  that  a high 
rate  of  pedestrian  accidents  made  strict 
enforcement  of  traffic  and  jaywalking 
laws  necessary,  but  the  controversy  con- 
tinued. 

Columbus  police  were  in  the  news 
again  in  mid-November  when  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police  called  for  a sickout  to 
protest  a breakdown  in  salary  negotia- 
tions. The  sickout  was  called  off  two 
hours  after  it  began,  when  the  City  Coun- 
cil agreed  to  try  to  meet  the  union's  de- 
mand for  a five-percent  raise. 

Contracting  an  Illness 

The  short-lived  "blue  flu'  epidemic 
began  when  negotiations  between  Mayor 
Tom  Moody's  administration  and  the 
FOP  broke  down.  Moody,  who  originally 
had  asked  that  police  officers  and  fire- 
fighters agree  to  a five-percent  cut  in  pay 
and  a 10-month  wage  freeze,  told  FOP 
leaders  that  the  city  simply  had  no 
money  for  the  five-percent  raise  the  union 
demanded. 

The  officers,  who  have  been  working 
without  a contract  since  September  30. 
accused  Moody  of  refusing  to  negotiate 


employed.” 

The  Chaikens'  criticisms  are  likely  to 
add  fuel  to  what  is  already  a burning  con- 
troversy over  whether  a predictive  scale 
such  as  Greenwood's  should  be  used  to 
determine  which  criminal  offenders 
should  receive  lengthy  sentences. 

In  the  weeks  since  Greenwood's  scale 
was  introduced,  selective  sentencing  has 
been  featured  in  national  publications 
such  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
New  York  Times  and  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. Greenwood  also  appeared  on 
NBC-TV's  Phil  Donahue  Show  to  explain 
the  scale  and  how  it  could  work. 

The  idea  has  won  support  from  space- 
strapped  prison  wardens  and  corrections 
officials,  who  see  the  scale  as  a way  to 


in  good  faith.  FOP  leaders  studied  the  ci- 
ty budget  and  claimed  $11  million  could 
be  trimmed  from  six  areas  of  the  budget 
to  produce  money  for  police  and  other  ci- 
ty services.  They  estimated  that  the  five- 
percent  increase  they  wanted  would  cost 
the  city  $1.8  million  next  year. 

They  claimed  that  a new  city  income 
tax  passed  in  November  would  generate 
$5  million,  a new  hotel-motel  tax  would 
bring  the  city  an  additional  $600,000  and 
Federal  revenue-sharing  funds  could  pro- 
vide $2  million  that  could  be  allotted  to 
police. 

Convinced  that  money  for  raises  could 
be  found,  the  FOP  leadership  called  for  a 
three-day  sickout  beginning  November 
18  — and  ending  on  the  day  of  the  Ohio 
State-Michigan  football  game  at  Ohio 
Stadium,  a game  that  usually  requires 
the  services  of  400  Columbus  police  of- 
ficers. 

When  the  sickout  began  on  the  third 
shift,  about  90  percent  of  the  officers 
schedule  to  work  called  in  sick,  according 
to  acting  Police  Chief  Carman  Spiert. 

The  City  Council  called  an  emergency 
session  to  meet  with  FOP  leaders  shortly 
after  the  sickout  began.  Within  hours, 
they  had  agreed  to  look  into  the  budget 
and  try  to  find  funds  for  the  raises  and 
the  FOP  agreed  to  call  off  the  sickout. 

"At  this  point,  they  are  willing  to  wait 
and  see,"  Spiert  said.  “We're  still  in  the 
process  of  negotiating." 

The  Keystone  Capers 

Criticism  over  the  department's  strict 
enforcement  of  jaywalking,  littering  and 
public  drinking  statutes  came  to  a head 
Continued  on  Page  6 


reduce  crime  without  increasing  prison 
populations.  Greenwood  predicted  that 
using  his  scale  to  increase  prison  terms 
for  potential  high-rate  robbers  in  Califor- 
nia could  reduce  the  robbery  rate  by  15 
percent  at  the  same  time  as  it  reduces  the 
prison  population  by  5 percent. 

Greenwood's  scale  uses  seven  factors 
to  determine  whether  a defendant  is  like- 
ly to  commit  large  numbers  of  crimes: 
whether  the  defendant  has  been  in  jail  for 
more  than  12  of  the  past  24  months,  has 
been  convicted  of  the  same  type  of  crime 
before,  was  convicted  of  any  crimes 
before  age  16,  has  been  committed  to  a 
state  or  Federal  juvenile  facility,  has 
used  heroin  or  barbiturates  in  the  past 
two  years,  has  used  those  drugs  as  a 
juvenile  or  has  been  unemployed  for  more 
than  12  of  the  past  24  months. 

Defendants  who  met  four  of  the  seven 
criteria  would  be  considered  potential 
high-rate  offenders  and  given  longer 
prison  sentences  to  prevent  them  from 
committing  those  crimes. 

Although  Greenwood  cautioned  in  his 
study  tht  selective  sentencing  could  be 
controversial,  he  described  it  as  “a  ra- 
tional means  for  allocating  scarce  prison 


space,” 

But  the  Chaikens  said  the  scale  is  too 
unreliable  in  predicting  high-rate  of- 
fenders to  be  used  in  sentencing.  Marcia 
Chaiken  said  that  criminal  records  need- 
ed to  supply  the  information  about 
whether  a defendant  meets  the  scale's 
seven  criteria  are  sketchy  and  inaccurate, 
making  it  difficult  to  apply  the  scale. 

She  also  warned  that  the  scale  could  in- 
correctly identify  many  defendants  as 
potential  high-rate  offenders,  even  when 
the  defendant  supplies  the  information 
needed  for  the  scale. 

In  their  study,  the  Chaikens  said,  "Us- 
ing the  (criteria)  to  identify  violent 
predators  — even  if  limited  to  thoso  con- 
victed of  serious  crimes  — can  potentially 
result  in  real  injustice." 

Greenwood  acknowledged  that  the 
Chaikens'  claim  thut  the  scule  could 
result  in  a high  number  of  incorrect  iden- 
tifications is  true,  saying,  "Opinions  dif- 
fer about  how  accurate  the  scale  has  to  be 
before  it  can  be  used.  I tried  to  leave  that 
up  to  the  reader." 

But  Greenwood  also  pointed  out  that 
the  scale  may  be  more  precise  than  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Everybody  into  the  pool 


Columbus  faces  rough  sailing 
over  enforcement,  contract  snags 


l 


A 


Meting  out  poetic  justice  for  parking  violators  in  California 


Drivers  who  park  illegally  in  zones  for 
the  handicapped  in  Capitola,  Calif.,  find 
it  difficult  to  argue  with  the  officers  who 
write  out  their  tickets.  Four  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Capitola  Police  Depart- 
ment's traffic-code  enforcement  unit  are 
handicapped. 

"Excuses  like  ‘I  was  in  a hurry,'  or  ‘I 
didn’t  want  to  walk  that  far’  don’t  work 
very  well  with  us, " said  Officer  Francisco 
Ramirez,  who  patrols  his  beat  in  a 
wheelchair. 

Chief  Robert 'Allen,  whose  brother  lost 
the  use  of  his  arms  and  legs  in  a car  acci- 
dent, started  the  special  unit  in  1979. 
Chief  Supervising  Officer  Tom  Hanna 
called  it  "an  unqualified  success."  He 
told  United  Press  International,  "The on- 
ly criticism  we  get  is  that  they  're  perhaps 
a bit  too  zealous." 

The  unit  includes  one  non-handicapped 
person  because  the  department  can't  find 
enough  handicapped  people  to  fill  the 
jobs,  Hanna  said. 

Ramirez,  crippled  by  polio  when  he  was 
two  years  old,  says  traffic-code  enforce- 
ment is  the  first  job  he's  held.  “1  was 
never  really  a shut-in  like  a lot  of  the  han- 
dicapped are,  but  this  has  still  opened  up 
a whole  new  world  for  me,"  he  said. 


UPt  Photo 

Capitola,  Calif.,  parking  enforcement  officer  Francisco  Ramirez  marks  the  tire  of  an 
illegally  parked  car  as  he  patrols  his  four-square  block  beat  in  his  motorized 

wheelchair. 


Getting  a green  light 

San  Diego  Police  Chief  Bill  Kolender 
won’t  be  forced  to  resign  if  he  decides  to 
seek  the  mayoral  seat  vacated  by  Pete 
Wilson,  who  won  election  as  a U.S. 
Senator  on  November  2. 

However,  he  may  be  fired  if  campaign- 
ing interferes  with  his  work. 

San  Diego  City  Manager  Ray  Blair  an- 
nounced recently  that  he  has  dropped  his 
ultimatum  that  Kolender  resign  if  he 
decides  to  run  for  mayor,  after  the  city  at- 
torney told  him  that  he  could  not  legally 
require  Kolender  to  resign. 

But  Blair  said  he  still  believes  that 
Kolender  cannot  do  a good  job  as  police 
chief  while  campaigning  and  said  he  will 
fire  the  chief  if  his  candidacy  interferes 
with  his  work. 

Kolender  has  maintained  that  he  can 
separate  his  roles  as  police  chief  and  can- 
didate. "From  eight  in  the  morning  until 
five.  I’d  do  my  job  as  chief  of  police,"  he 
said.  "I  could,  in  fact,  campaign  in  the 
evenings." 

Kplender  has  been  San  Diego's  chief 
"Since  1976,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
Blair.  He  is  one  of  four  potential  can- 
didates for  the  mayor's  job,  which  prob- 
ably will  be  filled  in  a special  election  in 
March. 


Auto-motivated 

Three  police  officers  were  honored 
recently  by  the  National  Automobile 
Theft  Bureau  and  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  for  their 
work  in  vehicle  theft  prevention  and  in- 
vestigation. 

Lieut.  Richard  D.  McQuown  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Police  was  awarded  the 
first  NATB/IACP  Law  Enforcement 
Award.  McQuown  organized  and  cur- 
rently commands  the  intelligence  gather- 
ing and  enforcement  unit  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Police  Auto  Theft  Section 
and  helped  design  Kentucky's  auto- 
mated vehicle  identification  system. 

Officer  Wilford  E.  Rutledge  of  the 
California  Highway  Patrol,  a past  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of 
Auto  Theft  Investigators,  and  Officer 
Daniel  J.  Burkmnn  of  the  Nassau  Coun- 
ty, N.Y.,  Police  Department,  who  helped 
uncover  an  active  professional  theft  ring, 
received  honorable  mention  awards. 

A buff’s  honor  burial 

Police  officers  in  Boston’s  District  2 
recently  buried  a lonely,  retarded  man 
who  spent  more  than  20  years  visiting 
Boston  police  stations. 

Paul  Streeter,  53,  spent  much  of  his  life 
with  police  — marching  with  the  officers 
when  they  picketed  during  layoffs, 
attending  police  banquets  and  retire- 
ment parties,  listening  to  the  police  scan- 
ner in  his  rooming  house  apartment,  or 
just  visiting  those  he  admired  most,  the 
police  officers. 

Streeter,  known  for  his  Red  Sox 
baseball  cap  and  the  American  flag  he 
usually  carried,  died  November  4 of 
hepatitis  and  was  buried  with  a police 
honor  guard  in  ceremonies  given  by  a 
police  chaplain.  He  wore  a Boston  Police 
membership  badge  pinned  to  his  lapel. 

"There  are  always  people  hanging 
around  police  stations."  Phillip  M.  Vitti, 
night  deputy  superintendent  at  the 
district  station  told  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. "Police  buffs,  we  call  them.  Usual- 
ly, they're  lonely  and  isolated,  and  we 
make  them  feel  protected.  But  Paul  was 
different." 


Traffic  management  institute  adds  a computerized  edge 


A leading  expert  in  the  use  of  com- 
puters to  investigate  and  reconstruct 
traffic  accidents  has  joined  the  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management  as  a lec- 
turer and  European  consultant. 

Tom  Ravensdale,  of  London,  England, 
traveled  to  the  institute's  headquarters 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  recently  to  train  its 
staff  in  the  use  of  computers  in  accident 
investigations.  Ravensdale  also  is  one  of 
the  leading  researchers  in  the  field  of 
motorcycle  accident  injuries. 

"His  work  is  applying  computer 
technology  to  the  investigation  of  traffic 
accidents  is  fascinating  and  the  pro- 

Shape  up  or. . . 

Cobb  County.  Ga.,  Public  Safety  Direc- 
tor Bob  Hightower  is  having  what  could 
be  termed  a "fitness  fit." 

Hightower,  48,  says  he  is  feeling  better 
than  ever  since  training  at  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  earlier  this  year  forced 
him  to  get  in  shape.  He  runs  at  least  nine 
miles  a week,  works  out  at  a health  club 
three  days  a week  and  has  given  up  his 
two  packs  of  cigarettes  a day. 

Now  Hightower  wants  all  Cobb  County 
officers  to  have  a fitness  fit.  He  is 
establishing  mandatory  physical-fitness 
standards  for  his  force,  beginning 
January  1. 

The  new  fitness  standards  will  require 
that  officers  pass  agility  tests  twice  a 
year.  They  must  be  able  to  run  1 Vi  miles 
and  perform  a series  of  calisthenics  such 
as  push-ups.  sit-ups  and  pull-ups. 

So  long,  Seattle 

Seattle  Police  Lieut.  Duane  Chris- 
tensen has  been  named  chief  of  the  police 
force  in  nearby  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Christensen.  42.  replaced  Chief  Steve 
Devery,  who  retired  several  months  ago. 
A 20-year  veteran  of  the  Seattle  depart- 
ment, Christensen  has  been  commander 
of  the  Washington  State  Basic  Law  En- 
forcement Academy  and  head  of  the 
police  intelligence  unit. 

Christensen  took  over  as  chief  of  the 
62-member  Bremerton  force  on 
December  1. 


Dummying  up  speeders 


grams  he  has  developed  will  be  very 
useful  to  the  serious  accident  in- 
vestigator," said  Russell  Arend,  the  in- 
stitute’s director. 

"His  basic  programs  will  enable  the  in- 
vestigator and  reconstructionist  to  save 
hours  in  mathematical  computations  on 
a single  accident." 

Ravensdale,  who  was  trained  as  a 
biologist,  became  interested  in  in- 
vestigating motorcycle  accidents  when 
he  was  a grand  prix  motorcycle  racer.  He 
is  now  director  of  research  for  Comcrash, 
an  accident  investigation  firm  in  London. 

While  working  with  the  institute, 
Ravensdale  will  offer  presentations  at 
the  University  of  North  Florida,  in- 
cluding a workshop  on  traffic  accident  in- 
vestigation in  March. 


Tom  Ravensdale 


Wide  Work)  Photo 

He  may  be  just  a mannequin,  but  the  "officer"  parked  at  roadside  in  Perry  Township, 
Ohio,  is  making  dummies  out  of  speeders  in  the  Lake  County  community.  Police  there 
say  the  ploy  has  resulted  in  a dramatic  drop  in  the  number  of  speeders. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

As  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices 
broke  for  the  short 
Thanksgiving 
recess  last  month, 
they  did  so  keenly 
aware  that  the 
Court's  backlog 
problem  would  con- 
tinue to  plague  them 
well  beyond  this  holiday  season.  Yet  even 
with  a caseload  that  has  caused  Justice 
Brennan  to  comment  that  "there  is  a 
limit  to  human  endurance,"  the  Justices 
have  something  to  be  thankful  for  this 
year. 

Comments  made  by  six  Supreme  Court 
Justices  at  bar  association  meetings  and 
at  law  schools  have  created  sufficient 
media  awareness  to  generate  support  for 
two  bills  pending  in  Congress,  H.R.6872 
and  S.1531,  which  would  make  discre- 
tionary the  now  mandatory  review  of 
cases  involving  the  constitutionality  of 
state  laws.  Those  cases  dominated  over  a 
quarter  of  the  Court's  docket  last  term. 

An  insightful  news  analysis  by  Francis 
J.  Flaherty  that  appeared  last  month  in 
the  National  Law  Journal  mentioned  the 
fact  that  Justice  Stevens  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  the  Court  re-examine 
its  internal  Rule  of  Four,  which  requires 
the  assent  of  four  Justices  to  grant 
plenary  review  of  a case.  That  rule, 
Justice  Stevens  observed,  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  majority  rule,  in  that,  if  only 
four  Justices  have  voted  to  grant  plenary 
review,  five  Justices  have  silently  voted 
against  such  review.  Due  to  the  Rule  of 
Four,  though,  the  case  is  still  granted 
review. 

Regardless  of  what  long-term  solution 
to  the  backlog  problem  is  ultimately 
devised,  it  has  little  bearing  or.  the  fact 
that  the  Court  is  currently  disposing  of 
cases  by  denying  review  and  allowing  the 
law  of  the  Courts  of  Appeals  and  state 

Rounding  ’em  up. . . 


high  courts  to  control.  One  such  denial,  of 
special  interest  to  police  officers,  follows, 
as  well  as  analyses  of  cases  recently 
granted  full  plenary  review. 

Police  Immunity 

On  November  8,  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  a list  of  16  cases  that  failed  to  col- 
lect the  four  votes  necessary  to  insure  full 
plenary  review.  One  of  those  cases,  deci- 
ded in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  was  especially  noteworthy  in 
that  it  created  a conflict  with  another  cir- 
cuit. 

The  Supreme  Court's  denial  of  cer- 
tiorari left  standing  a ruling  that  a police 
officer  is  insulated  from  liability  under 
Title  42  U.S.C.  §1983  even  when  the  of- 
ficer acted  maliciously  in  getting  the  ar- 
rest warrant,  because  the  judge  in  the 
present  case  issued  the  warrant  based 
upon  an  affidavit  supplied  by  the  pros- 
ecutor. 

I n recent  years,  § 1 983  has  been  the  cor- 
nerstone of  an  increasing  number  of  civil 
suits  by  persons  injured  by  police  officers 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  employ- 
ment. The  section  states: 

"Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom, 
or  usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory  sub- 
jects, or  causes  to  be  subjected,  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  other  per- 
son within  the  jurisdiction  thereof  to  the 
deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or 
immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  in- 
jured in  an  action  at  law,  suit  in  equity,  or 
other  proper  proceeding  for  redress." 

The  attempt  to  utilize  §1983  in  the 
present  case  originated  in  the  following 
sequence  of  events.  A daughter  of  the 
petitioner  in  this  case,  a minor,  told  a 
police  officer  that  she  had  engaged  in  sex- 
ual relations  with  her  father.  After  hear- 
ing this  assertion,  the  police  officer  took 
the  minor  daughter  to  the  local  district 
attorney.  Satisfying  himself  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  alleged  act,  the  district 


attorney  swore  out  an  affidavit  and  ob- 
tained an  arrest  warrant  from  the  judge. 

Armed  with  the  warrant,  the  police  of- 
ficer arrested  the  girl's  father  on  a charge 
of  incest.  Following  his  acquittal  at  trial, 
the  father  brought  an  action  under  §1983 
against  the  arresting  officer.  The  com- 
plaint charged  that  the  officer's  action  in 
making  the  arrest  was  "malicious, 
harassing,  and  in  bad  faith."  The  father 
alleged  in  the  civil  trial  against  the  officer 
that  the  officer  had  acted  maliciously  by 
not  informing  the  district  attorney  of 
evidence  establishing  the  father's  in- 
nocence of  the  crime  charged.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  trial  the  court  ruled  in  the 
father's  favor. 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  which  also 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  father 
should  never  have  been  put  on  trial  for  in- 
cest. However,  the  appellate  court  re- 
fused to  go  further  and  find  the  officer 
liable  for  damages  under  §1983.  The 
court  determined  that  the  officer  was  in- 
sulated from  liability  under  §1983, 
reasoning,  "If  the  facts  supporting  an  ar- 
rest are  put  before  an  intermediary’s 
decision  to  issue  a warrant  or  return  an 
indictment  breaks  the  causal  chain.  . ." 

What  this  means,  in  effect,  is  that  in 
the  Fifth  Circuit  a police  officer  will  not 
be  liable  under  42  U.S.C.  §1983  even  if 
"by  wrongful  means,  he  taints  the  in- 
dependent judgment  of  the  grand  jury, 
magistrate,  prosecutor,  or  other  in- 
termediary." 

Eight  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justices  were  sufficiently  comfortable 
with  that  holding  to  summarily  deny 
review  of  the  father’s  appeal.  The  lone 
dissenter,  Justice  White,  pointed  out 
that  the  effect  of  the  Court’s  denial  of  cer- 
tiorari was  to  create  a conflict  in  the  law 
between  several  of  the  Courts  of  Appeals. 
Citing  a decision  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  Smiddy  v. 
Varney,  665  F.2d  261  (1981),  Justice 


Houston  PD  ropes  herds  of  NY  recruits 


For  four  days  last  month,  long  lines  of 
people  who  wanted  to  be  police  officers 
snaked  through  the  halls  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York 
City,  spilling  out  into  the  lobby  and  any 
other  unoccupied  space. 

The  would-be  officers  — about  2,500  of 
them  — jockeyed  for  position  and  talked 
about  applications  and  interviews  as 
television  crews  from  local  stations 
watched. 

But  the  long  lines  of  applicants  weren't 
waiting  for  jobs  with  New  York  City 
police  agencies  — they  were  applying  for 
positions  in  Houston. 

“We  didn’t  expect  nearly  that  many," 
said  Sgt.  Cindy  Landry,  the  Houston 
recruiting  officer  who  headed  up  the 
visit.  "We  ran  out  of  all  our  paperwork  on 
the  first  day.” 

The  Houston  Police  Department  began 
recruiting  officers  nationally  in  1980  as  it 
worked  to  keep  its  forces  expanding  as 
the  city  grew.  In  recent  months, 
recruiting  officers  have  visited  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Louisiana,  Kentucky  and  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

Recruiters  had  visited  John  Jay  Col- 
lege on  seven  previous  occasions,  usually 
speaking  to  classes.  They  decided  to  go 
back  this  fall  because  the  college  has  a 
large  enrollment  of  criminal  justice 


students  and  a large  number  of  minority 
students. 

But  what  recruiters  expected  to  be  an 
ordinary  college  recruitment  visit  turned 
out  to  be  a media  event. 

"For  some  reason,  the  news  media  got 
hold  of  this  and  everything  was  just 
wild,"  Landry  said.  "We  didn’t  do 
anything  different  from  what  we  normal- 
ly do.” 

Landry  said  she  thinks  the  large 
number  of  applicants,  only  half  of  whom 
were  John  Jay  students,  was  due  to  high 
unemployment  rates,  Houston's  warm 
climate  and  the  department's  starting 
salary  of  $1,630  a month  during  training. 

‘ ‘Houston  is  known  as  the  boom  town, ’ ' 
she  said. 

That  boom  town  image  is  one  reason 
the  Houston  Police  Department  must 
work  nationally  to  recruit  enough  of- 
ficers. The  department  is  in  the  process  of 
doubling  the  number  of  officers  it 
employs  — from  3,200  now  to  6,000  in 
three  years.  It  trains  a class  of  70  cadets 
every  seven  weeks. 

Landry  said  Houston  can't  supply  that 
many  recruits  since  the  unemployment 
rate  is  low  there.  "Now  we’re  seeing  the 
unemployment  crunch  and  eventually  we 
may  be  able  to  fill  the  classes  from  the 
city,"  she  said.  "But  not  yet." 

She  said  national  recruiting  also  is  im- 


portant to  help  the  department  find 
qualified  applicants,  particularly  those 
who  have  indicated  an  interest  in  law  en- 
forcement through  their  field  of  study.  In 
New  York,  John  Jay  students  were  given 
first  chance  at  interviews  with  recruiters, 
she  said. 

The  Houston  department  also  recruits 
at  places  like  John  Jay  to  help  maintain  a 
30  percent  ratio  of  minority  officers,  Lan- 
dry said. 

Lines  from 
the  front 

To  the  editor: 

Please  ask  your  readers  to  send  me  in- 
formation on  the  following  subject.  I am 
interested  in  the  fact  that  preferential 
treatment  has  been  accorded  to  those 
prisoners  who  espouse  the  cause  of  anti- 
capitalism. My  records  indicate  that 
Patricia  Hearst,  Abbie  Hoffman  and 
Jack  Henry  Abbott  received  privileges 
denied  the  general  prison  population. 

If  anyone  has  anything  to  contribute 
on  this  subject  I would  be  very  ap- 
preciative. 

HENRY  SCHERER 
900  Sheridan  Avenue 
Bronx,  NY  10451 


White  observed  that  the  arresting  officer 
is  only  shielded  from  §1983  liability  "if, 
and  only  if,  the  officer  does  not  color  the 
intermediary's  independent  judgment 
by,  for  example,  exerting  pressure  or 
presenting  false  evidence."  Also  cited 
was  the  decision  in  Ames  v.  United 
States,  600  F.2d  183  (1979),  where  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 
wrote  that  "the  presentation  of  false 
evidence  or  the  witholding  of  evidence" 
might  preclude  u police  officer's  immuni- 
ty from  tort  liability. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
police  officers  are  slapped  with  §1983 
suits  with  increasing  regularity,  Justice 
White  urged  his  colleagues  to  grant  full 
plenary  review  in  order  to  establish  a 
nationwide  rule  as  to  what  officiul 
misconduct  will  give  rise  to  supportable 
§1983  actions.  (Smith  v.  Gonzales,  No. 
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Now  you  can  make  sure  you're  doing 
everything  you  can  in  help  build  a case 
that  will  slick  — no  matter  what  the 
crime  - without  the  procedural  ovur- 
sights  that  so  often  jeopardize  an  inves- 
tigation later  on.  and  without  the  legal 
slip-ups  defense  lawyers  look  for.  In 
plain,  no-nonsense  English,  BN  highly 
trained  and  highly  experienced  inves- 
tigators spell  out  step  bv  step  exactly 
what  each  police  officer,  private  se- 
curity guard,  and  detective  must  know 
about  such  arcus  as: 

the  lutes!  legal  ins  and  outs  of 
slop  and  frisk,  arrest,  search  and 
seizure,  confessions,  lights  and 
waivers 

v*  police  at  the  erime  scene  - what 
to  look  for.  and  extensive  checklists 
for  questioning  witnesses,  victims, 
and  suspects 

^ the  latest  interrogation  and 
identification  techniques,  and 

how  to  find  and  use  informants 

v*  preparing  for  court  and  how  lo 
handle  even  the  toughest  cross 
examination 

forensics,  sur\ cilia  nee,  business 
and  computer  crimes,  insur- 
ance fraud 

^ and  more... much  more 
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Fresh  air  — or  hot  air? 


p aSe  6 December  13, 1982 


Plan  for  NY  police  corps  hurt  by  ‘significant  flaws’ 


Item:  On  August  4.  1982,  four 
distinguished  New  Yorkers  and  two  out- 
of-towners  called  for  the  establishment 
within  New  York  City  of  a 20,000- 
member  state  police  force  and  an  addi- 

PUBLIC  FORUM 

Commentary 

By  MARTIN  A.  GREENBERG 

tional  10,000  to  be  assigned  to  duties  out- 
side of  the  city.  The  proposal  bore  the 
title,  "The  New  Police  Corps.” 

The  two  forces,  which  would  cost  an 
estimated  $800  million  (not  including 
equipment  or  training),  would  be  com- 
posed of  young  college  graduates  serving 
a three-year  obligatory  terra  of  police  ser- 
vice in  exchange  for  a maximum  of 
$32,000  in  college  scholarships  prior  to 


the  beginning  of  their  police  duty.  They 
would  be  compensated  after  graduation 
at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  year,  including 
fringe  benefits. 

The  proposal  goes  on  to  recommend 
that  the  city's  Transit  Police  force  be 
reorganized  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
addition  of  up  to  3,000  of  the  new  police 
corps  members.  The  corps  members 
would  become  members  of  the  State 
Police  and  would  be  centrally  ad- 
ministered by  that  agency.  When  crime 
has  been  substantially  eliminated  from 
the  subways,  corps  members  would  be 
assigned  to  the  bus  terminals,  railroad 
stations  and  the  city's  streets  as  foot 
patrol  officers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  obligatory  ser- 
vice. the  former  police  corps  members 
would  be  encouraged  "on  a purely  volun- 


tary but  paid  basis,  to  serve  for  several 
years  of  weekends  and  summers  as 
members  of  a newly  created  Civilian 
Police  Reserve.”  In  this  capacity,  they 
would  be  utilized  to  rebuild  local  aux- 
iliary police  units  throughout  the  state. 
The  proposal  declares  that  although 
thousands  of  unpaid  auxiliary  police 
volunteers  are  currently  contributing  to 
the  preservation  of  public  order 
throughout  the  city  and  state,  they  are 
not  well  trained,  are  unarmed,  and 
generally  do  not  possess  full  police 
powers. 

• 

A New  York  Times  editorial  said  the 
proposal  merits  real  interest  and 
represents  "a  genuine  breath  of  fresh 
air."  The  Times  emphasized  that  addi- 
tional police  manpower  would  help  clear 
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the  streets  of  the  perpetrators  who  com- 
mit many  petty  offenses  and  that 
members  of  the  new  police  corps  would  be 
well  motivated  because  of  their 
backgrounds  to  get  the  job  done. 
Moreover,  the  Times  stated,  the  plan  ap- 
pears to  make  the  best  use  of  existing 
state-supported  higher  educational  pro- 
grams in  order  to  pay  for  part  of  the  ex- 
pense. Members  who  return  to  civilian 
life  would  possess  “an  invaluable 
understanding  of  law  enforcement  and 
urban  crime.” 

I n point  of  fact,  the  proposal  appears  to 
suffer  from  a number  of  significant  flaws. 
The  proposal  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  doubling  the  police  presence  in  New 
York  City  will  be  a decisive  factor  in  driv- 
ing fear  and  crime  from  the  streets. 
However,  merely  doubling  the  number  of 
police  in  the  city  may  not  be  enough. 
Police  work  in  eight-hour  shifts,  take 
time  off,  get  sick,  and  must  appear  in 
court.  Consequently,  only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  20,000  additional  foot 
patrol  officers  would  actually  be  on  the 
streets  at  any  one  time. 

The  budget  figures  for  the  new  police 
corps  do  not  include  projected  costs  for 
training,  equipment,  processing  new 
cases,  or  cost  of  living  adjustments  for 
living  in  the  city.  Such  expenses  could 
easily  increase  the  overall  price  tag  to  $1 
billion.  Furthermore,  overcrowding  in 
the  city’s  correctional  system  has 
already  reached  crisis  levels. 

The  training  of  the  new  police  corps 
and  the  integration  of  its  members  into 
local  departments  may  prove  to  be  insur- 
mountably difficult.  The  proposal  refers 
to  use  of  the  summers  which  occur  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  and  j unior  years  as 
opportunities  to  conduct  training. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  utilization 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Columbus  PD 
takes  flak 
on  two  fronts 

Continued  from  Page  3 
in  October  when  Louise  Rose  was 
ticketed  for  sweeping  the  street  in  front 
of  her  home. 

Police  said  she  had  been  warned 
repeatedly  to  stay  out  of  the  street  and 
had  nearly  been  hit  by  a car  once. 

But  Rose,  who  told  reporters,  "1  cried 
; when  he  gave  me  a ticket  because  I never 
got  a ticket  before,"  won  the  public's 
sympathy. 

Her  case,  and  those  of  an  18-year-old 
man  who  was  sentenced  to  30  nights  in 
jail  for  throwing  a paper  cup  onto  the 
freeway  before  officials  discovered  he 
was  mentally  retarded  and  a woman  with 
a hearing  aid  who  was  handcuffed  for 
disobeying  an  officer's  order  to  stay  on 
the  curb,  brought  a wave  of  criticism. 

Police  officials  in  Columbus  say  they 
have  been  strict  with  jaywalkers  and 
others  who  disobey  traffic  laws  on  foot 
because  the  number  of  pedestrians  killed 
in  traffic  accidents  there  is  high  — equal 
to  the  number  of  drivers  killed  last  year. 

The  case  against  street-sweeper  Rose 
was  dismissed  recently,  with  a gentle  ad- 
monition from  the  judge  that  she  sweep 
from  the  sidewalk,  so  the  complaints 
have  cooled  for  now,  police  said. 

But  some  officers  are  worried  that  the 
publicity  has  hurt  the  city’s  image.  As 
one  patrol  officer  said,  "The  image  that  is 
presented  from  these  things  makes  us 
look  like  a cow  town." 


From  the  horses’  mouths. . . 


~„bI?lkllra!?ition’  solicitin9  chiefs’  views  at  IACP 

stitute  of  Justice  turned  . y a9  f°stere<l  a lot  of  change  in  Inw  nartiVnlar  .u. 


The  advisory  board  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  turned  over  a new  leaf 
in  its  brief  history  recently  when  its 
members  went  on  the  road  to  meet  with 
police  chiefs  from  across  the  country  to 
find  out  how  they  think  NIJ  money 
should  be  spent. 

The  meetings,  conducted  last  month 
during  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  conference  in  Atlanta, 
marked  the  first  time  that  the  advisory 
board  had  conducted  public  hearings  to 
get  advice  from  those  working  in  criminal 
justice. 

Newly  appointed  NIJ  director  James 
(Chips)  Stewart  said  the  hearings  were 
the  first  step  toward  "a  huge  change”  in 
the  institute's  approach  - making  it 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  those 
with  the  day-to-day  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing the  law. 

He  said  the  institute,  which  allocates 
Federal  funds  for  criminal  justice 
research,  has  too  long  ignored  the  practi- 
tioner. 

Research  has  been  the  one  area  that 


rcMy  has  fostered  a lot  „f  change  in  Uw 
enforcement,”  Stewart  said.  ’’Such 
research  plays  such  an  important  role.  I 
wanted  the  board  to  listen  to  the  people 
who  have  to  carry  out  our  findings  before 
we  spend  that  money. 

"If  we  don't  consider  the  practitioner 
then  much  of  the  research  we  sponsor  is 
not  on  track  with  the  questions  the  prac- 
titioner is  facing.”  he  added. 

J*™?'  who  was  chief  of  detectives  in 
the  Oakland.  Calif.,  police  department 
before  becoming  special  assistant  to  At- 
torney General  William  French  Smith 
and  later  NIJ  director,  said  he  decided  to 
conduct  the  public  hearings  after  a 
March  conference  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  he  said  was 
held  to  discuss  the  future  of  criminal 
justice  research. 

After  that  meeting.  Stewart  said, 
police  leaders  complained  that  no  practi- 
tioners had  been  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting.  "They  told  me  their  perspective 
had  been  excluded,  that  they  were  being 
saddled  with  research  that  was  not  of 


IACP  roundup: 


particular  help  to  them." 

Stewart  decided  to  delay  signing 
grants  for  $5  million  that  had  been  ap- 
proved  previously  by  the  institute  so  he 
could  first  seek  the  advice  of  those  in  the 
criminal  justice  field. 

The  first  opportunity  to  get  that  ad- 
vice. he  said,  was  the  IACP  convention. 
The  advisory  board  traveled  to  Atlanta 
and  met  with  police  chiefs  there  for  four 
days. 

They  heard  testimony  from  former 
IACP  president  James  Dames  and  ex- 
ecutive  director  Norman  Darwick.  Chief 
Allen  Andrews  of  Peoria.  III.;  Chief  Lee 
Brown  of  Houston;  Chief  Art  Dill  of 
Denver;  George  Sicaras.  former  police 
chief  in  Hartford.  Conn.;  Chief  Joseph 
McNamara  of  San  Jose;  and  singer  Con- 
nie Francis,  who  spoke  at  the  conference 
on  behalf  of  crime  victims. 

Stewart  said  the  police  chiefs  told  NIJ 
advisors  that  research  has  to  be  more 
relevant  to  their  day-to-day  jobs. 

They  recommended  that  NIJ  research 
tends  be  spent  to  find  better  ways  to 


identify  cureer  criminals,  to  cope  with 
reduced  resources,  to  achieve  better  coor- 
dmationn  of  state  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcement efforts  with  local  police  work 
to  reduce  fear  of  crime  and  to  manage 
patrol  operations.  Stewart  said. 

As  a result  of  the  chiefs'  testimony. 
NIJ  is  now  searching  for  research  pro- 
posals that  would  answer  those  concerns 
and  probably  will  grant  $1  million  to  $2 
million  for  research  areas  such  as  career 
criminal  identification  and  cutback 
management.  Stewart  said. 

Police  chiefs  in  Atlanta  also  told  thr 
NIJ  board  that  research  results  aren'i 
disseminated  widely  enough,  so  that 
they  sometimes  miss  reports  that  conic' 
be  helpful. 

To  ease  that  problem.  NIJ  staff 
members  will  conduct  regional  meeting! 
after  major  research  efforts  are  com- 
pleted to  help  get  the  word  out.  Steward 
said. 

To  get  advice  from  other  criminul 
justice  practitioners,  the  NIJ  board  will 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Atlanta  meeting  zeroes  in  on  Reagan’s  anti-drug  war 
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real  muscle  into  Federal  anti-crime  ef- 
forts." 

Later  he  added.  "We  just  may  be  get- 
ting our  Federal  anti-crime  act  together 
at  last." 

Biden  criticized  the  Administration 
program  for  what  he  called  "the  absence 
of  a strong  central  authority  to  make  it 
work  and  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
Cabinet-level  post  with  the  authority  to 
allocate  budgets  for  the  10  Federal  agen- 
cies that  enforce  drug  laws  and  to  coor- 
dinate their  efforts. 

In  a speech  that  drew  the  conference's 
only  standing  ovation,  Biden  charged 
that  "there  has  been  a persistent  and 
chaotic  lack  of  coordination"  among 


Federal  agencies.  He  added,  to  loud  ap- 
plause. "The  CIA  doesn't  like  the  FBI. 
the  FBI  doesn't  like  the  CIA  and  the 
DEA  doesn't  like  either  one  of  them." 

Biden  also  charged  that  the 
President's  program  doesn't  put  enough 
emphasis  on  stopping  the  importation  of 
illegal  drugs,  and  he  urged  that  the  Ad- 
ministration work  with  European  and 
Asian  governments  to  stop  the  flow  of 
drugs  and  their  processing  in  illegal 
laboratories.  He  said  assistance  to 
farmers  growing  legitimate  crops  is 
necessary  to  prevent  their  turning  to  the 
cultivation  of  drugs. 

I n other  actions  at  the  1982  conference, 
which  nearly  5.000  people  attended,  the 
organization’s  executive  committee 
adopted  a policy  statement  about  crime 


victims  that  says  IACP  will  "consider 
the  full  impact  of  crime  upon  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  its  victims  and 
witnesses"  in  setting  up  its  programs. 

The  policy  statement  says  victims  and 
witnesses  have  the  right  to  be  free  from 
intimidation,  to  be  told  of  financial 
assistance  and  social  services  available 
to  them,  to  be  provided  a secure  waiting 
area  during  court  proceedings  and 
notified  when  they  will  not  be  needed  in 
court,  to  a quick  return  of  personal  prop- 
erty when  it  is  no  longer  needed  as 
evidence  and  to  be  told  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  case  and.  in  felony  cases,  to  be 
told  when  the  perpetrator  is  released 
from  custody. 

Members  of  IACP  once  again  refused 
to  raise  the  organization's  annual  dues 


Callahan  cites  IACP  progress  under  Damos ■ 

New  Hampshire  chief  Reynolds  wins  6th  VP  spot 


Continued  from  Page  1 
shortening  his  term  by  a month.  He 
promised  to  fill  committee  positions  and 
other  posts  by  January  1. 

Callahan  praised  outgoing  president 
Damos  as  having  done  "an  admirable  job 
in  dealing  with  some  very  touchy  issues” 
during  his  tenure,  and  said  the  organiza- 
tion under  Damos  had  made  progress  in 
being  accepted  as  the  representative 
voice  of  law  enforcement  and  in  solidify- 
ing its  relationships  with  state  associa- 
tions. 

In  his  farewell  speech,  Damos  listed 
among  the  IACP’s  accomplishments  in 
the  past  year  its  Center  for  the  Study  of 
International  Criminality,  discussions 
with  foreign  police  officials  about  inter- 
national crime  problems,  efforts  to  work 
with  Federal  agencies  that  deal  with  ter- 
rorism and  international  crime  and  plans 
for  the  first  international  conference  for 
senior  police  officials  from  around  the 
world. 

While  Damos  was  president,  the 
association  became  more  involved  in  pro- 
viding Congressional  testimony,  appear- 
ing before  committees  considering 
legislation  on  the  exclusionary  rule. 


Dover,  N.H.,  Chief  Charles  Reynolds 


capital  punishment,  missing  children, 
violent-crime  prevention,  motor  vehicle 
theft,  drunk  driving  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

"IACP  is  more  dynamic  now  than  at 
any  time  in  its  past. . ."Damos  said.  "We 
have  been  recognized  as  a voice  of 
authority  and  professionalism.” 

Newly  elected  vice  president  Reynolds 


said  he  wants  to  continue  the  efforts  of 
Damos  and  others  in  making  IACP 
representative  of  all  police  chiefs. 

Reynolds  won  the  the  spot  on  IACP's 
hierarchical  ladder  by  defeating  Chief 
Larry  Vardell  of  Williamsburg,  Va..  by  a 
vote  of  533-to-386,  and  will  become  presi- 
dent of  the  association  in  1 987.  Reynolds, 
who  has  served  as  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  and  the  New  England  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  stressed  what  he 
called  "the  need  to  communicate  better 
with  the  membership  and  insure  that  the 
leadership's  actions  are  consistent  with 
the  wishes  of  the  membership." 

Reynolds  described  himself  as  "pro- 
gressive in  that  new  ideas  and  practices 
that  are  developed  that  would  influence 
policing  in  my  community,  I like  to  try 
those  experiments  and  new  ideas." 

He  attributed  his  win  over  Vardell.  who 
had  the  support  of  the  IACP  nominating 
committee,  to  a strong  person-to-person 
campaign. 

Reynolds  has  been  in  law  enforcement 
for  nearly  23  years,  the  last  16  as  police 
chief  in  three  New  Hampshire  com- 
munities. 


from  $35  to  $50.  The  vote  to  approve  the 
increase  fell  just  short  of  the  two-thirds 
margin  needed  Lo  adopt  the  measure, 
with  583  votes  in  favor  of  the  increase 
and  307  against. 

The  IACP  Executive  Committee  had 
approved  the  dues  increase,  which  would 
have  been  the  first  since  1973.  when  the 
fee  was  raised  from  $25.  The  Executive 
Committee  had  argued  in  the  organizn- 
tion's  newsletter  that  the  increase  would 
"put  the  Association  on  firm  ground  and 
enable  it  to  continue  to  grow  us  a nutional 
and  international  force  on  behalf  of  law 
enforcement." 

The  IACP  membership  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  raising  the  legal 
drinking  age  in  every  state  to  21.  The 
measure  is  "another  step  toward 
highway  safety  with  regard  to  drunken 
driving.”  according  to  lACPpublic  infor 
mation  director  Robert  Angrisani. 

Meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  IACP 
conference,  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  heard  a proposal  by 
Adam  Walinsky.  former  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Investigation  Commis- 
sion. that  would  establish  a "Police 
Corps"  program  in  New  York  similar  to 
the  military's  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps.  The  organization  did  not  adopt  a 
stand  on  the  proposal. 

PERF  members  also  discussed  a pro- 
posed model  policy  on  promotions,  but 
after  2 Vs  hours  of  debate,  sent  the  pro- 
posed policy  back  to  staff  researchers  for 
further  work. 

The  model  policy,  which  will  be  similar 
to  the  model  policy  on  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures that  PERF  has  issued  to  about 
600  agencies,  will  include  four  recognized 
methods  of  testing  candidates  for  promo- 
tions. according  to  the  forum’s  president. 
Sheriff  John  Duffy  of  San  Diego  County. 
Those  methods  are  written  tests,  oral  ex- 
aminations. measurement  of  promotion 
potential  and  capability,  and  assessment 
centers. 

Duffy  said  disagreement  about  some 
aspects  of  the  proposed  policy  will  delay 
it  at  least  until  the  spring,  but  said  the 
debate  did  not  discourage  him. 

"We  arrived  at  no  model  policy,  but  a 
debate,  after  all,  is  a process.”  Duffy 
noted. 
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The  Salt  talks 


An  interview  with  Chief  E.  L.  (Bud)  Willoughby  of  the  Salt  U 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  For  many  people  who 
have  never  been  to  your  city,  the  mention  of  Salt  Lake 
City  brings  to  mind  pictures  of  Mormons  and  deserts. 
I'm  sure  that  stereotype  is  wrong,  so  could  you  talk 
first  about  Salt  Lake  City  and  its  inhabitants? 
WILLOUGHBY:  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  mother  city  of 
the  state  of  Utah,  with  a very,  very  high  concentration 
of  Mormon  families  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  suburban 
areas  and  statewide., The  ratio  statewide  is  about  6p-40 
now  because  of  the  national  population  shift.  We’re  get- 
ting many,  many  more  non-Mormons  that  are  moving 


Salt  Lake  City  is  a very  unique  city  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  in,  so  to  speak,  the  shadow  of  the  Mormon 
church.  The  Mormon  church  is  a church  that  is  very  pro- 
family.  You'd  have  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  the 
Mormon  church  and  then  understand  how  it  has  a 
spidering  effect  within  a community.  Brigham  Young 
created  what  is  called  stake  centers.  Stake  centers  are 
based  on  the  numbers  of  populations  of  Mormon 
families,  and  then  for  so  many  families  they  create  a 
stake.  Within  the  stake  then,  there  are  so  many  and  they 
have  bishops  of  the  wards  and  presidents  of  the  stakes. 
The  echelons  move  up  until  you  get  to  the  first  presiden- 
cy of  the  church.  Mormon  people  are  very,  very  devoted 
to  the  church.  They  believe  in  helping  each  other.  They 
do  not  believe  in  Federal  or  state  welfare  programs. 
They  believe  in  their  own  welfare,  their  own  people  tak- 
ing care  of  their  people  until  they  can  get  their  feet  on 
the  ground,  then  they  expect  them  to  work  for  a living. 

I was  informed  before  I went  to  Salt  Lake  that  the 
Mormons  would  exert  a great  deal  of  pressure  on  me,  be- 
ing a non-Mormon,  and  to  move  in  and  be  the  chief  of 
police  of  a Mormon  community,  especially  where  the 
main  governing  body  of  the  church  is  located,  I wouldn  t 
last  long.  Well,  I looked  at  the  history  of  the  city  of  Salt 
Lake  and  they  had  1 3 chiefs  in  26  years  and  that  worried 
me.  I thought,  "There's  got  to  be  a reason.”  Everybody 
that  I came  into  contact  with  said  it  was  because  of  the 
Mormon  influence.  It  was  not.  After  being  there  now 
almost  six  years,  it  was  the  political  influence,  not  the 
Mormon.  I find  that  the  church  is  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  the  government  has. . . 

The  ‘Biggest  Backers’ 

LEN:  How  is  the  church  an  asset? 

WILLOUGHBY:  First  of  all,  they  want  to  know, 
especially  chiefs  of  police,  they  want  to  know  what  your 
philosophies  are.  Are  you  anti-  or  pro-  or  do  you  take  a 
middle-of-the-road  ground  on  pornography?  I'm  anti- 
pornography,  I had  been  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with, 
my  faith.  I just  think  it's  wrong  for  people  to  sell  their 
bodies  for  profit.  1 know  that  the  Mormon  Church 
philosophy  is  that  you  don't  drink  and  you  don't  smoke. 

I drink  and  I smoke.  I come  up  front  with  them  and  I 
say.  "I'm  not  a big  drinker,  but  I 'll  have  a cocktail  once 
in  a while  and  I smoke  a lot  of  cigarettes.  I want  you  to 
know  thatup  front.”  I'm  not  going  to  hide  it  and  I'mnot 
going  to  be  phony.  I have  found  that  probably  they're 


the  biggest  backers  that  I have.  They  want  good,  con- 
servative law  enforcement  but  they  want  their  law  en- 
forcement to  have  innovative  ideas  of  change  that  will 
control  crime,  that  will  control  vice,  that  will  make  an  en- 
vironment where  the  Mormon  family  can  live  and  have 
fun.  That's  what  they  want.  Well,  I don’t  think  that 
there's  any  religion  in  this  country  that  doesn’t  want  the 
same  thing.  So  it's  just  the  fact  that  they  ’re  Mormons.  I 
think,  really,  that  the  Mormon  Church  in  a city  the  size 
of  Salt  Lake  City  really  has  to  watch  a chief  of  police  who 
is  a Mormon  because  he  could  be  either  way  — he  could 
be  too  hard  on  the  Mormons  or  he  can  be  too  favorable  to 
the  Mormons.  So  if  they  get  an  outsider  that  has  their 
philosophy  about  life  and  about  what  a community 
should  be  like,  he's  not  an  insider,  he's  not  really  an  out- 
sider, and  he  gives  the  Mormon  people  what  they  want.  I 
get  along  very,  very  well  with  them.  They  support  me 
very  well.  It's  a myth,  an  absolute  myth  (that  they  try  to 
influence  the  police  chief). 

LEN:  You  mentioned  the  Mormons'  emphasis  on  the 
family  and  their  ideas  about  the  role  of  women.  Does 
that  present  any  problem  as  far  as  the  hiring  of  women 
for  your  department? 

WILLOUGHBY:  Absolutely  not. . . This  last  recruit 
class  had  three  women  in  the  class  of  25.  They  don't  try 
to  influence  the  women  not  to,  they  don't  try  to  in- 
fluence them  to  — they  leave  that  up  to  us.  I would  say 


your  traditional  DWI  problem.  Right  through  the  heart 
of  town  you  have  streets  with  a speed  limit  of  40  miles  an 
hour.  In  any  other  city,  it’d  be  25. 

LEN:  In  general,  how  does  policing  differ  in  a city  like 
Salt  Lake  from  policing,  say,  on  the  East  Coast? 
WILLOUGHBY:  It’s  changing  in  Salt  Lake  City  now 
because  of  the  migration,  but  on  the  East  Coast,  if 
you're  talking  about  the  urban  setting,  everything  is  so 
cramped  and  there’s  far  much  more  migration  of  people 
that  seldom  do  you  really  get  to  know  your  next  door 
neighbor  or  the  people  who  live  in  front  of  you  or  behind 
you . You  don ' t really  get  to  k no w them  like  you  would  in 
a city  like  Salt  Lake.  People  are  so  mobile,  they’re  on  the 
move  all  the  time.  They're  geared  into  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

It  should  be  said  — and  a lot  of  people,  especially 
chiefs,  refuse  to  talk  about  it,  but  it  has  to  be  said  - that 
we  have  a very,  very  low  ratio  of  minority  population  in 
the  state  of  Utah.  The  minority  people  who  are  there  are 
ver-y  well  educated,  they’ve  had  integration  of  the 
schools  since  day  one.  We  don't  have  a black  area,  we 
don’t  have  a ghetto  area,  we  don't  have  a Hispanic  area 
— we  just  all  live  all  over  the  valley.  We  don't  have  the 
problem  of  busing  in  order  to  handle  the  problem 
because  it's  been  there  since  day  one.  As  the  city  and  the 
county  grow,  the  schools  grow  with  them  and  people 
just  move  wherever  they  want  to  and  you  don't  have,  as 


(Mormons)  went  their  law  enforcement  to  have  innovative 
ideas  of  change  that  will . . .make  an  environment  where 
the  Mormon  family  can  live  and  have  fun.9 


E.  L.  (Bud)  Willoughby  spent  19'/»  years  with  the 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Police  Department,  where  he 
retired  in  1973  as  a major.  He  then  returned  to  his 
birthplace  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  where  he  served  as 
police  chief  for  four  years. 

In  April  1977,  the  police  commission  in  Salt  Lake 
City  approached  Willoughby  about  the  chiefs  job 
there.  He  declined,  but  agreed  to  conduct  a manage- 
ment study  of  their  department.  As  he  put  it,  "Ap- 
parently they  liked  the  study  well  enough  that  they 
told  me  to  come  and  implement  the  study  that  I had 
done.  After  a while  they  convinced  me  and  I've 
been  there  now  going  on  six  years.  ” 

One  of  three  sons  in  "a  family  that  was  total  law 
enforcement " — both  parents  and  both  brothers 
also  carried  badges  — Willoughby  is  a graduate  of 
the  FBI's  National  Executive  Institute,  the  short 
course  at  the  FBI  National  Academy  and  the 
Southern  Police  Institute. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Linda  Sanders. 


that  my  own  department  probably  is  about  70  percent 
Mormon,  higher  than  the  state  or  city  avaerage.  Of  the 
women  I have,  probably  90  percent  of  them  are  Mor- 
mon. So  those  are  things  that  people  hear  and  it's  not 
true.  Their  philosophy  is  the  woman  belongs  in  the  home 
and  their  philosophy  is  (women)  raise  babies  and  take 
care  of  their  husbands.  That's  a fact.  But  if  you're 
a Mormon  girl  and  you  want  to  go  to  work,  you  go  to 
work.  That  doesn't  mean  that  they're  going  to  castigate 
you  or  they're  going  to  throw  you  out  of  the  Mormon 
Church  because  you  go  to  work.  I ’ll  tell  you,  a lot  of  them 
couldn't  survive  in  the  economy  if  they  didn't  work,  and 
they  recognize  that.  They  have  a church  office  building 
that  s 26  stories  tall  and  I would  say  that  90  percent  of 
the  people  who  work  there  are  women.  They  just  want  to 
make  sure  they  take  care  of  their  families  because  they 
believe  in  raising  big  families. 

The  Urban  Landscape 

LEN:  What  about  the  image  of  Salt  Lake  City  as  desert? 
WILLOUGHBY:  Salt  Lake  City  is  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  It's 
almost  totally  surrounded  by  mountains.  It’s  right  on 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  There  is  what  we  call 
the  Hard  Pan  Desert  salt  area  between  the  core  city  and 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  but  farmers  have  found  that  in 
most  instances  through  proper  cultivation  and  irriga- 
tion they  can  raise  almost  anything  they  want.  We  have 
a great,  great  deal  of  pure  water  coming  out  of  the  moun- 
tains, lots  of  reservoirs  up  in  the  mountains.  If  you  went 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  you'd  be  so  utterly  surprised  by  the 
beauty  of  it  that  sometimes  it  just  kind  of  staggers  your 
imagination. 


Our  streets  are  twice  as  wide  as  they  are  (in  most 
cities).  That  was  the  theory  of  Brigham  Young.  He 
believed  tha  t the  streets  should  be  wide  enough  that  you 
could  turn  an  oxcart  around  and  they  just  have  not  got- 
ten away  from  that.  They’ve  maintained  this  and 
they’ve  found  that  that’s  why  we  don’t  have  mammoth 
traffic  problems.  The  only  traffic  problems  we  have  are 
on  the  Federal  Interstate  systems,  which  are  narrow 
and  three-lane.  We  have  streets  going  right  through  the 
heart  of  the  city  that  are  six,  seven,  eight  lanes  wide.  We 
move  people  very  quickly. 

LEN:  That  must  make  for  quite  a different  approach  to 
traffic  patrol  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

WILLOUGHBY:  Speed  is  our  biggest  problem,  and 


I say,  a ghetto  area.  You  really  don’t  have  a poor  area  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  When  it  gets  to  the  point  where 
something  is  sort  of  deteriorating,  the  city  or  the  church 
very  quickly  moves  in  and  destroys  the  old  and  builds 
the  new  and  helps  relocate  and  finance  those  people  that 
are  caught  up  in  the  so-called  ghetto  area.  We  just  don't 
have  them.  Our  streets  and  our  sidewalks  are  well  main- 
tained. our  gutters  are  clean,  our  trees  are  trimmed,  our 
parks  are  clean  and  kept  nice  and  highly  frequented  by 
the  population.  We  cannot  imagine  any  vandalism  to 
the  park  system.  On  the  East  Coast,  the  Eastern  cities, 
there  s such  a hustling,  things  are  moving  so  and  you’re 
policing  not  only  horizontally,  you're  policing  vertically 
too.  You're  policing  mammoth  structures  of  buildings 
and  it’s  spread  out  for  miles.  We  don't  have  that.  We 
have  a core  city  and  a bedroom  area  that  starts  within 
eight  blocks  of  the  core  city  that’s  just  a residential  area 
with  shopping  centers. 

The  violence  is  not  there  that  you  have  in  Eastern 
cities.  We  probably  have  one  of  the  lowest  violent  crime 
rates  in  the  nation,  but  a lot  of  that  has  to  do,  in  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  with  (the  fact  that)  the  people  are  taught, 
when  they  come  to  Salt  Lake  City,  that  it’s  your  obliga- 
tion to  take  care  of  your  children,  regardless  of  whether 
you’re  a Mormon  or  not.  We  have  a fantastic  school 
system.  They’re  very,  very  strong  on  taking  care  of  your 
family,  disciplining  your  children,  making  sure  they 
behave  themselves,  know  where  they're  going,  where 
they're  coming  from.  Teachers  are  not  afraid  to 
discipline  in  the  schools.  They  don't  have  the  threat  of 
suing  the  teacher  just  because  she  happens  to  use  cor- 
poral punishment.  It’s  just  a different  philosophy.  The 
parents  are  very  high  on  going  into  the  schools  and  spen- 
ding time  with  their  kids,  whether  it’s  PTA  or  some 
other  program.  It's  a different  way  of  life,  really.  There’s 
a lot  of  elbow  room,  a lot  of  breathing  room.  There  are  so 
many  areas  there  where  you  can  vent  your  day-to-day 
frustrations  by  going  out  and  running  in  the  mountains 
or  hiking  in  the  mountains  or  fishing  or  swimming  or 
whatever  you  want  to  do.  It's  right  within  five  minytes 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  so  you  can  get  away  from  the  hubbub. 
The  Drunk  Driving  Debacle 

LEN:  I understand  Utah  has  unusual  liquor  laws.  How 
do  they  differ  from  those  in  other  states? 
WILLOUGHBY:  The  state  owns  all  the  liquor  and  the 
only  way  you  can  buy  something  to  drink  in  Salt  Lake 
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City,  you  have  to  go  into  a state  liquor  store  to  buy  it.  (In 
a bar)  you  would  only  order  a set-up  from  the  hostess  and 
you  would  have  to  personally  get  up  and  go  over  to  a 
counter  and  get  a mini-bottle  and  then  bring  the  mini- 
bottle and  pour  it  intayour  set-up  yourself.  They  cannot 
do  it.  It's  very  strange.  But  you  can  brown-bag  it.  too. 
You  can  go  to  a liquor  store  and  buy  a fifth  of  whiskey 
and  order  a set-up  and  sit  there  and  pour  your  own  out  of 
the  brown  bag  if  you  want.  That  creates  some  policing 
problems.  It  adds  to  our  drunk  driving  problems. 

LEN:  How  do  you  cope  with  the  dru  nk  driving  problem? 
WILLOUGHBY:  Why  I'm  so  involved  in  it  is  that  when 
I changed  jobs  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  went  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  I was  put  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  asked 
to  serve,  which  I agreed  to  do  and  have  enjoyed  very 
much.  One  of  the  things  that  President  (Wilson)  Speir  at 
the  time  asked  me  to  do  was  to  get  heavily  involved  in 
the  highway  safety  committee  of  the  International,  and 
I said  certainly.  From  that,  I have  served  on  various 
boards  and  committees  all  across  this  country  in  handl- 
ing and  designing  highway  safety  projects.  One  of  them 
that  we  anticipated,  four  years  ago  we  anticipated  that 
if  law  enforcement  didn't  do  something  about  DUI  that 
the  public  and  the  nation  was  going  to  come  down  on  law 
enforcement,  the  whole  system,  because  we  couldn't 
tolerate  22  or  23,000  people  being  killed  as  a result  of 
alcohol.  There  is  a misconception,  by  the  way,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  cleared  up.  Last  year,  they  said  there 
were  26,000  people  killed  in  alcohol-related  accidents. 
That's  true  to  a point,  but  there  are  a lot  of  those  (cases 
where)  the  person  who  was  drinking  and  who  was  intox- 
icated was  not  driving,  he  was  a pedestrian.  Next  there 
was  a person  in  a car  who  had  alcohol  and  was  killed  who 
was  not  the  driver.  And  then  there  were  people  who  were 
drivers  of  cars  who  had  been  drinking  or  someone  else 
was  killed  that  was  not  their  fault.  It  was  a driver  of  a 
vehicle  who  was  driving  but  did  not  have  alcohol.  I think 

they  just  lumped  the  sum  of  26.000  into  a big  group  and 
said.  "We  had  26,000  people  killed  as  a result  of  alcohol- 
related  accidents."  That's  not  a misstatement,  but  it's 
not  a factual  statement.  I qualify  what  I said  by  saying 
there  are  far  too  many.  I don't  care  if  there’s  only  a thou- 
sand or  a hundred,  we've  got  to  do  something  about  it. 

From  that  and  the  fact  that  intoxicated  drivers  are  as 
mobile  as  our  society  - they  move  at  a moment  s notice 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another.  In  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  valley,  there  are  17  jurisdictions  and  we've  got 
about  1,100,000  people.  The  number  of  liquor  outlets 
and  the  beer  bars  that  only  serve  beer,  the  majority  of 
those  are  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  downtown  area.  We 
become  the  hub  of  the  drinking.  As  a result  of  that,  after 
they  get  through  with  their  drinking,  they  get  in  their 
cars  and  get  to  the  suburban  areas.  A lot  of  accidents  oc- 
cur in  Salt  Lake  or  adjoining  cities,  so  we've  got  a 
jurisdictional  problem.  So  all  the  chiefs  sat  down  and 
said  we  have  statewide  powers  granted  by  the  State  of 
Utah.  But  we  do  all  operate  in  the  vacuum  of  our  own 
jurisdictions.  What  we  need  to  do  is  form  a strike  force 
that  has  officers  representing  all  the  jurisdictions  under 
the  command  of  one  commander  with  a commission  or  a 
board  that  sets  policies  and  rules  and  regulations.  You 
can  operate  anywhere  in  the  valley  and  when  you  catch  a 
suspected  drunken  driver  then  you  follow  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  we  lay  down. . . 

As  a result,  we  found  that  there’s  more  to  it  than  even 
that.  Because  the  hub  is  right  on  the  northern  border  of 
our  county,  just  20  blocks  from  ground  zero  is  a jurisdic- 
tional boundary  called  a county  line  and  over  here  is 
Davis  County.  So  if  we  don't  bring  Davis  County  into 
the  project,  it  becomes  a sanctuary  20  blocks  from 
ground  zero.  So  we  push  them  very  hard  now,  because 
when  we  say  a target  area,  we  mean  that  area  at  the 
center  of  the  target  and  this  operational  portion  within  a 
diameter  of  at  least  30  miles,  and  that  will  incorporate 
then  all  of  the  masses  of  the  people  that  are  basically  in 
that  area  that's  targeted.  We  set  up  a mechanism  for 
training,  for  not  only  police  officers,  but  prosecutors  and 
the  indoctrination  of  judges  and  the  scheduling  of  the 
courts  about  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  them  once 
they  re  convicted.  Are  there  county  jails  or  peniten- 
tiaries where  we  can  put  them?  Not  necessarily  should 


we  put  them  in  the  penitentiary  or  county  jail,  but  there 
should  be  some  area  where  they  can  be  controlled  so  that 
they  can  be  helped  and  they  can  dry  them  out  if  they're 
alcoholics,  or  give  them  some  counseling  to  keep  from 
becoming  alcoholics,  and  then  a tracking  system  and  an 
evaluation  system.  Then  we  also  designed  a tracking 
system  for  the  whole  state  of  Utah,  so  if  you  get  arrested 
and  convicted  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  drunken  driving  and 
two  weeks  from  now  you're  in  St.  George,  the  far 
southern  city  of  our  state,  they  can  query  that  computer 
and  say  not  only  have  you  just  now  got  (caught)  in  here 
in  St.  George,  but  two  weeks  ago  you  were  convicted  of 
drunken  driving  in  Salt  Lake  City.  We  need  that,  not  on- 
ly in  our  state  between  cities  of  our  state,  we  need  it 
across  this  country.  We  don't  have  that  capability  and 
those  are  things  that  we  re  doing  that  a lot  of  people  are 
looking  at  right  now. 

We  have  probably  one  of  the  finest  resources  in  the  na- 
tion in  the  University  of  Utah.  They're  just  absolutely 
fantastic  when  it  comes  to  tracking  and  helping  us  in 
documenting  what  we're  doing,  and  normally  at  no 
cost.  They  get  the  publicity,  and  that's  fine  - we're  not 
after  publicity. 

So  that's  basically  what  we're  doing  with  DWI.  A lot 
of  the  big  emphasis  across  this  country  started  with  a 
congressman  of  the  United  States,  Congressman 
(James)  Hansen  (of  Utah),  who  has  been  really  plugging 
for  this  and  who  is  on  the  President's  commission  on 
DUI.  I have  testified  before  the  President's  commis- 
sion. I m a firm  believer  in  if  you're  going  to  drink,  just 
don't  get  behind  the  wheel  of  an  automobile.  That’s  all 
there  is  to  it. 

Upping  the  Ante 

LEN:  Has  Utah  made  any  changes  in  the  state  laws  on 
drunk  driving? 

WILLOUGHBY:  Oh,  yes.  A few  years  ago  if  you  were 
convicted  of  drunken  driving  and  you  didn’t  have  any 
convictions,  the  maximum  fine  was  $299.  If  I was 
caught  for  drunken  driving,  the  best  thing  I could  do 
was  run  in  and  say.  "I'm  guilty,  here's  $299"  and  run 
out  the  door.  Nobody 'd  know  anything  about  it  except 
the  police.  They've  changed  that  now  to  $ 1 .000.  Also,  we 


We  re  so  diverse  in  our  industries  that  it's  had  a rippling 
effect.  We've  not  gained  on  our  sales  tax  in  the  six  years 
I 've  been  there. 

We  ve  expanded  and  we  have  an  international  airport 
and  persuaded  Western  Airlines  to  make  that  the  hub 
rather  than  Denver,  kind  of  stole  them  from  Denver. 
Our  outgoing  and  incoming  have  jumped  56  percent  A 
lot  of  money  is  coming  into  Salt  Lake  Valley  as  a result 
of  that.  That  s a city-owned  airport,  too. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  danger  of  the  expanded  air  traffic- 
bringing  in  more  drug  traffic? 

WILLOUGHBY:  The  first  year  I was  there  we  broke  a 
$100  million  heroin  ring.  But  it  was  warehousing. 
They're  not  the  users.  One  year  to  the  day.  we  broke 
another  one  of  almost  equal  size.  We  have  really 
vigorous  enforcement  of  our  drug  laws.  Working  with 
the  F ederal  people  to  insure  swift  and  sure  punishment, 
things  diminish  very  quickly.  Mormons,  again,  are 
deathly  against  drugs  and  that  helps  a great  deal 
because  we  gain  a lot  of  information  and  they  get  very 
upset  when  someone  comes  into  their  neighborhood 
that  they  know  are  on  durgs.  We're  not  faced  with  the 
drug  problem  that  they're  having  in  other  cities,  but  I 
continually  warn  that  valley  that  because  of  our  growth 
- 400,000  in  six  years  came  to  Utah  County.  Salt  Luke 
City,  Davis  County  — and  when  you've  got  that  kind  of 
growth,  you've  got  tremendous  potential  for  becoming  a 
potential  trouble-spot  for  drugs.  So  we  were  really 
elated  when  we  were  approached  to  set  up  the  new  law 


‘If  the  emphasis  is  going  to  be  so  strong  across  the  nation 
on  drunken  drivers  and  the  numbers  we’re  going  to  be 
arresting,  we’re  not  going  to  have  room  for  the  criminals.' 


have  the  impoundment  of  the  vehicle  immediately  for  48 
hours  and  confiscation  of  the  license.  If  you  refuse  to 
take  the  Breathalyzer  or  the  testing,  whether  it  be  a tox- 
imeter,  blood  alcohol  or  the  Breathalyzer,  your  license  is 
suspended  for  one  year.  So  we  have  changed  the  legisla- 
tion. They  re  talking  about  in  this  legislative  session  a 
mandatory  sentencing  program.  I don't  know  whether 
that's  good  or  bad.  I "U  be  honest  with  you,  I ’ve  really  got 
to  research  that  because  our  penitentiaries  and  our 
county  jails  are  full.  If  the  emphasis  is  going  to  be  so 
strong  across  the  nation  on  drunken  drivers  and  the 
numbers  that  we  feel  we're  going  to  be  arresting,  we're 
not  going  to  have  room  for  the  criminals,  although  in  our 
state  drunk  driving  is  a criminal  offense.  What  I 'm  talk- 
ing about  is  we've  got  to  handle  the  total  system.  We 
can't  say  today  we're  going  to  work  on  drunken  drivers 
and  let  the  hold-up  people  go.  It  doesn't  work  that  way. 
LEN:  What  is  the  economy  like  in  Salt  Lake  City? 
WILLOUGHBY:  For  the  first  time  since  the  middle 
40  s,  our  unemployment  has  risen  above  the  8 percent 
point.  We’re  still  below  the  national  average.  Normally, 
even  when  the  country  goes  through  a bad  economic 
condition,  we  have  such  a stable  economy  in  the  state  of 
Utah  and  Salt  Lake  City,  it  doesn’t  affect  lis  very  much. 
When  there  was  a 7 percent  (unemployment  rate)  we 
were  still  at  4 percent.  I've  got  to  attribute  that  to  the 
quality  of  leadership  that  we've  had  in  bringing  in  those 
types  of  corporations  and  companies  that  are  continual- 
ly needed.  We  do  have  the  Anaconda  copper  plant, 
Kenicott  copper,  and  they've  had  to  cut  way  back,  but 
the  valley  is  not  solely  dependent  on  that  big  mine. 


enforcement  coordinating  committee  with  the  United 
States  Attorney  and  just  in  a matter  of  days  we  set  up  a 
drug  strike  force.  The  results  have  just  been  staggering 
in  what  they've  been  doing  there.  Not  so  much  just  on 
drugs,  but  also  on  how  many  crimes  we're  solving  and 
how  much  property  we  re  recovering  as  a result  of  that 
strike  force  doing  drug  work.  The  user  has  to  have  the 
bucks  so  he's  a burglar  or  a hold-up  man  or  a pickpocket 
or  a shoplifter.  So  it’s  not  just  our  drug  problem,  but  it's 
also  helped  us  a great  deal  in  our  crime  prolem. 

Built-in  Community  Crime  Prevention 

LEN:  What  is  the  crime  rate  in  Salt  Lake  City? 
WILLOUGHBY:  In  Salt  Lake  City,  we  were  one  whole 
percentage  point  down  as  of  last  month  in  crime  from 
where  we  were  in  1981  and  our  violent  crime  rate  is 
maybe  40  percent  of  what  it  is  in  the  nation.  Let  me 
share  something  with  you  where  if  every  community 
had  it  would  help  them:  the  neighborhood  watch  pro- 
gram. When  you  have  a city  that's  already  broken  down 
by  a religious  organization  where  you  have  a central 
function  and  then  you  have  a stake  that  has  so  many 
wards  in  it  and  wards  have  so  many  people  by  block, 
you've  got  a built-in  community  crime  prevention  pro- 
gram. The  word  can  filter  from  the  church  to  the  stake  to 
the  ward  to  the  people  very  quickly,  within  24  hours. 
When  we  designed  our  community  crime  prevention 
program,  our  block  watch  program,  what  we  did  was 
train  the  stakes  and  the  stake  presidents  and  their  staffs 
to  train  the  bishops  of  the  wards  and  their  staffs  to  train 
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the  block  as  block  watchers.  They  self-report  a lot  of  the 
everyday  little  intelligence  things  to  the  bishop's  office, 
who  then  reports  it  to  us.  So  it’s  almost  a buUt-in 
mechanism  to  keep  us  informed.  It  has  had  just  ab- 
solutely successful  results  in  the  detection  and  preven- 
tion of  criminal  activity  in  our  city.  It  was  there  already 
waiting  for  community  crime  prevention  to  ask  them  to 
do  something. 

LEN:  So  if  you  saw  a pattern  in  crime  — for  instance  a 
string  of  home  burglaries  — would  you  go  to  the  stakes 
and  ask  them  to  get  the  word  out? 

WILLOUGHBY:  We  don't  have  to  do  that;  they  come 
to  us.  We  define  a grid  for  the  entire  valley,  and  our 
valley  is  broken  into  four-square-block  geographical 
grids.  Each  four-square  block  is  given  a number  and 
broken  down  into  exact  locations.  With  our  high-speed 
computers,  every  address  is  fed  into  the  computer  by 
that  number  and  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  probably  one  of 
the  finest  crime  analysis  systems  in  the  nation.  A brand 
new  computer  system  designed  by  a large  firm  (is)  tied 
into  our  radio  system,  so  everything  is  instantaneous. 
So  if  we  see  a flow  of  burglaries  starting  to  develop, 
those  block  captains,  any  time  they  want  to,  can  call 
crime  analysis  and  say,  "What  is  the  crime  trend  for  our 
area  and  what  is  the  prevalent  crime?"  And  they’ll  say, 
Well,  we've  got  a little  movement  going  southwest  of 
grid  number  E42  for  home  burglaries  and  they’re  steal- 
ing television  sets  and  breaking  windows  in  the  back  of 
the  house."  As  a result  of  that,  then  people  start  watch- 
ing the  back  of  other  people's  homes.  The  officers  start 
cruising  the  neighborhood  and  start  looking  in  the 
alleys  and  looking  for  strange  cars.  What  you  do  is  you 
harden  the  targets  for  the  criminals  to  operate.  All  of  a 
sudden  he  looks  around  and  everybody's  looking  at  him. 

He  can't  operate  if  he's  too  uneasy.  Burglary  is  a crime 
of  opportunity;  if  he  doesn't  see  the  opportunity  because 
people  are  watching  for  him,  he'll  move  on.  We’ve  just 
shown  phenomenal  results  by  doing  it  this  way. 

We  do  it  with  traffic  the  same  way.  If  we  start  seeing  a 
pattern  of  accidents  we  put  our  traffic  enforcement 
units  there  and  we  can  pinpoint  it  by  the  time  of  day  and 
the  day  of  the  week.  You  put  them  out  there  about  an 
hour  before,  where  everybody  can  see  them.  We’re  not 
out  there  to  get  somebody  who  has  an  accident  we  re 
out  there  to  prevent  somebody  from  having  an  accident, 
rhat  has  resulted  in  a much  lower  rate  of  accidents  We 
have  25  daily  target  areas  of  high-incidence  of  crime 
areas  - that’s  where  we  put  our  people.  We  don't  have 
any  so-called  beats  like  they  have  (elsewhere).  Our  beats 
fluctuate  by  the  hour. 

LEN:  You  mean  patrol  officers  come  in  for  duty  and 

wn  LOUGHBY  Tw°f  the  ?r,hCy'"  be  assigned  t0? 
WILLOUGHBY:  He  knows  he  belongs  to  a sector,  but 

then  his  sergeant  will  say.  "Alright,  here  is  the  crime 

that  you  ve  had  and  here  are  the  trends  of  crime.  Now 

Joe.  your  call  number  is  going  to  be  1 1 1,  but  I want  you’ 

to  palrd  from  7th  East  to  13th  East  and  7th  South  to 

,th  South  and  I want  you  to  do  that  the  next  two  hours 

because  we  ve  been  having  some  burglaries  in  there,  or 

we  ve  been  having  some  car  thefts  in  there."  He  does 

that,  then  within  15  or  20  minutes  before  his  two  hours 

are  up.  his  sergeant  calls  him  and  says,  okay,  switch 

over  to  W23  grid  because  we're  having  this  kind  of  a 

problem,  plus  the  fact  that  they're  having  a football 

game  at  East  High  School  and  there’s  going  to  be  a 

bunch  of  kids  released  at  5:30  when  the  ballgame's  over 

and  you  can  help  with  the  traffic.  So  we  follow  the  flow  of 

where  people  are  and  where  people  problems  are  instead 

of  riding  around  in  your  little  metal  cocoon  and  waiting 

for  the  radio  to  tell  you  something. 

When  I was  a patrol  officer,  you  didn’t  leave  your  beat 
unless  they  told  you  to.  We  give  our  officers  full  authori- 
ty to  follow  crimes.  If  they  go  to  your  home  and  you’ve 
been  burglarized  and  they  develop  something  that's  15 
blocks  from  here  - somebody  tells  them  a guy  just 
pawned  a television  over  there  - they  have  every 
authority  to  go  over  there  and  check  on  it.  You  don't 
have  to  wait  for  the  detective  to  do  it.  "Detective"  isn’t 
anything  but  a term;  it’s  a name.  His  badge  doesn't  give 
him  any  more  authority  than  a policeman.  So  we  give 
them  that.  ° 


that  we  have.  When  they’reat  the  shopping  center,  just 
the  mere  fact  that  police  cars  are  sitting  in  that  shop- 
ping center  is  a deterrent  to  crime;  the  mere  fact  that 
they’re  sitting  in  the  neighborhood  is  a deterrent  to 
crime.  The  mere  fact  that  they're  going  from  here  to 
there  is  a deterrent  to  crime.  It  helps  slow  down  traffic. 
LEN:  How  does  the  program  work?  Do  officers  have  dif- 
ferent responsibilities  for  use  and  maintenance  of  the 
car  since  they  use  it  for  personal  purposes? 
WILLOUGHBY:  The  city  buys  the  car  and  the  car  is 
assigned  to  the  officer,  with  all  related  equipment.  So 
that  it  is  not  a total  benefit  to  the  officer,  we  charge  the 
officers  who  live  inside  the  city  $15  a month  for  the 
gasoline  to  go  to  and  from  home.  And  the  city  is  still 
making  money.  If  they  live  outside  the  city,  it's  $25  a 
month.  But  the  minute  you  get  in  the  car  you  put 
yourself  on  duty.  Let's  say  that  you've  got  to  come  back 
downtown  to  go  to  court,  or  you’ve  got  to  go  to  the  doc- 
tor. The  minute  you  get  in  the  car,  you  put  yourself  in 
service.  You're  on  call.  You  give  your  location  when 
you're  in  service,  so  if  you’re  going  down  the  street  and 


LEN:  That  person  was  eventually  convicted  of  depriv- 
ing the  two  men  of  their  civil  rights,  wasn’t  he? 
WILLOUGHBY:  First,  and  convicted  of  murder  sec- 
ond. My  philosophy  on  that  is  just  like  I have  with  my 
beat  officers.  You  have  no  boundaries.  We  asked  the 
FBI  to  aid  and  assist  us,  because  we  just  really  felt  that 
this  wasn't  a local  problem,  because  there  had  been 
other  cases  that  had  similarities  around  the  country  — 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  with  the  shooting  of  Vernon  Jordan, 
the  one  down  in  Oklahoma  City,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  So  in 
my  staff  I said,  "I  want  it  solved  and  I don’t  care  where 
you  go  to  solve  it.  If  it  leads  you  to  go  to  New  York,  you 
go  to  New  York.  If  it  leads  you  to  San  Diego,  you  go  to 
San  Diego.  Because  there's  ties  here  and  we'U  never 
solve  this  crime  unless  we  have  that  flexibility.  So  you 
follow  the  leads  wherever  they  take  you." 

I put  together  a task  force  of  25  investigators  and  I 
started  them  out  with  a quarter  of  a million  dollars.  And 
I said,  'You  solve  this  crime.  You  can  do  it  if  you  put 
forth  your  effort  and  communicate  with  the  other  agen- 
cies that  have  had  similar  cases  and  coordinate  with  the 


We’re  not  giving  the  cops  in  this  country  the  credit  for 
being  as  smart  as  they  are.  They’re  intelligent,  go-getting 
hard-working  people,  but  we  restrict  them  too  much.’ 


Borrowing  the  Company  Car 

Our  officers  all  have  their  own  cars,  too.  They  take 

“^5°  th6J[rOCery  store'  we  don  t ca™  what 
they  do  with  them.  Those  automobiles  are  much  cleaner 

our  maintenance  costs  go  way  down,  the  visibility  of 
those  police  cars  is  the  greatest  crime  prevention  tool 


see  an  incident,  you  take  action.  How  they  repay  the 
public  for  it  is  that  they  cannot  claim  dollars  of  overtime 
unless  they  put  themselves  in  for  at  least  two  hours. 
They  agree  to  this.  And  it's  reaUy  just  unbelievable  how 
it  works.  On  a rainy  day,  they'll  see  people  standing  out 
waiting  for  a bus  and  the  bus  is  late,  the  officer'll  stop 
and  pick  them  up  if  they're  going  into  town.  What  does 
that  hurt?  They  own  the  car,  the  citizen  owns  the  car 
their  taxes  buy  the  car.  You  see  somebody  that's  got  a 
tire  problem  or  ran  out  of  gas,  we  say,  "Stop  and  help 
them.  Get  out  of  your  car,  take  them  to  the  gas  station. " 
It  has  drawn  our  public  so  close  to  us. 

LEN:  How  does  the  city  afford  the  purchase  of  so  many 
extra  cars? 

WILLOUGHBY:  Your  outlay  is  this:  if  you  have  cars 
that  rotate  around  the  clock,  those  cars,  in  our  city,  will 
wear  out  about  every  13  months.  These  cars  are 
guaranteed  to  last  us  four  years.  If  the  car  belongs  to  me 
and  1 am  responsible,  I'm  going  to  make  sure  that  the 
wheels  are  aligned  and  the  tires  are  properly  inflated, 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  vehicle,  changing  the  oil’ 
and  all  that,  is  done.  That  car  should  last  for  four  years. 
But  you  give  it  to  five  different  people  - and  remember, 
it  takes  five  officers  to  patrol  one  beat  around  the  clock 
because  of  days  off  - so  you  throw  that  into  an  environ- 
ment with  five  different  officers  and  they’re  going  to 
beat  that  car  to  death  and  it's  going  to  last  only  about  13 
months.  You  have  an  investment  of  $8,800  for  13 
months.  You  have  an  investment  now  of  $8,800  for  four 
years.  It  saves  you  money  in  the  long  run. 

• 19  y°U  Can  place  resP0ns,bility.  If  there's  a dent 

in  the  fender,  you  know  who  dented  the  fender.  With  five 
officers,  you  don  t know  who  dented  the  fender.  The  cars 
are  cleaner,  and  you  can  put  more  equipment  in  them  so 
the  officers  don't  have  to  put  it  all  over  them.  Look  at 
some  of  these  officers.  My  God,  they  can’t  carry  much 
more  than  what  they’re  carrying.  Now  they  can  put  it  in 
the  trunks  of  their  cars,  raincoats  and  boots,  the  heavy 
equipment  like  ropes,  first-aid  kits  - they  can  handle  so 
many  more  things  now  and  they  don't  have  to  call  in 
specialists.  Every  car  has  its  own  fingerprint  kit.  They 
take  their  own  latent  prints.  Before,  we  had  to  have 
special  people  do  that.  So  what  we're  doing  is  saying 
he  s like  an  FBI  agent  - he  can  do  anything  he's  big 
enough  to  do.  6 s 

LEN:  Do  you  run  into  trouble  with  that  approach,  as  far 
as  officers  being  reluctant  to  turn  over  cases  when  they 
develop  beyond  the  officer’s  capabilities,  or  not  wanting 
to  work  with  specialists? 

WI^0Ue  *?BY:  We  had  a very  stranS®  case  that  hap- 
pened m Salt  Lake  City  three  years  ago  August  20. 
where  two  white  girls  and  two  young  black  men  were 
jogging  on  Ninth  South  and  they  entered  a park  called 
Liberty  Park.  These  were  just  friends,  15  to  18  years  of 
age.  Out  of  a vacant  lot  a rifle  was  fired  and  killed  the 
two  men  and  a girl  was  shot.  With  that,  we  took  on  the 
posture  that  we  weren’t  going  to  tolerate  this  type  of 
thing.  We  knew  through  intelligence  that  this  was  not  a 
racial  group  that  did  this,  but  it  didn't  mean  that  the 
person  that  did  it  wasn’t  a racist  - it  turned  out  he  was. 


FBI,  but  go  where  you  have  to  go."  They  did  that  and 
they  solved  it.  They  met  with  those  other  people  and^ 
they  had  that  flexibility  and  that  authority.  It  proved 
that  if  you  tie  your  officer  down  to  a beat,  you'll  never 
resolve  these  problems,  because  crime  moves  into  his 
beat  and  out  but  he  can  only  stay  in  his  beat. 

I use  the  same  theory  in  letting  them  go  outside  the 
city,  go  any  where  they  want.  The  mayor  and  the  council 
of  our  city  said,  "Hey,  the  responsibility  is  yours.  How 
can  we  hold  you  responsible,  then  all  of  a sudden  put  up 
barriers  in  front  of  you?”  At  the  same  time,  we  were  get- 
ting caUs  from  a couple  of  people  saying  that  we  would 
do  nothing.  I stood  before  about  100  blacks  one  night 
and  took  all  the  crap  they  could  throw  at  me.  I said, 
"We  re  going  to  solve  your  crime."  They  said,  "That’s 
idle  talk.  I said,  "We're  going  to  solve  your  crime.”  If 
you  don't  create  a positive  image  from  the  top.  and  a 
positive  image  in  your  community,  then  you  will  have 
people  who  say  you  'U  just  give  this  a brush  and  go  on  to 
the  next  one.  I wasn't  going  to  do  it. 

Credit  Where  Credit  Is  Due 

LEN:  How  do  you  coordinate  that,  with  officers  having 
so  much  freedom? 

WILLOUGHBY:  You  still  have  them  reporting  to  their 
supervisor.  Technology  has  helped  us  a great  deal 
because  we  have  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  computer 
systems  m the  world.  We  were  the  testing  place  for  the 
Motorola  system  and  the  computer-aided  dispatch.  You 
would  have  to  see,  it's  not  something  I can  explain.  But 
we  can  pull  things  out  of  the  computer  that  would  take 
literally  months  to  pull  out  of  a manual  system,  and  it 
makes  a tremendous  difference.  We  have  become  very 
sophisticated  and  we  use  this. 

We're  not  giving  cops  in  this  country  the  latitude  and 
we  re  not  giving  them  the  credit  for  being  as  smart  as 
they  are  They're  intelligent,  go-getting,  hard-working 
people,  but  we  restrict  them  too  much.  We  re  scared 
they  re  going  to  embarrass  us.  Baloney!  First  of  all 
they  'd  surprise  half  of  the  chiefs  of  police  in  the  nation’ 
They  may  be  smarter  than  they  are.  I don't  believe  in 
that  philosophy.  They  can  make  you  look  good  and  they 
can  make  you  look  bad  and  those  departments  that  have 
progressed  are  those  that  give  the  cops  their  head,  with 
new  innovative  ideas  and  new  approaches.  They're  the 
ones  that  are  coming  up  with  it.  They 'U  get  the  credit  for 
it  I came  up  through  the  ranks.  I remember  how  I was 
held  back  in  my  opinions  and  my  suggestions.  We  just 
don  t give  our  policemen  today  the  credit  for  being  as 
smart  and  innovative  and  absolutely  full  of  vigor  to  get 
out  and  do  the  job.  They  say  that  the  courts  throw  bar- 
riers m front  of  them,  the  prosecutors  throw  barriers  in 
front  of  them  - administrators  throw  more  barriers  in 
front  of  them  then  anybody  else.  We’re  too  concerned 
that  they  wear  a tie  and  wear  a hat.  It’s  the  old  theory 
that  even  when  you  put  them  through  a police  academy 
they  re  regimented.  They've  got  to  march,  hup,  two’ 
three.  Why?  We're  not  in  the  army.  We’re  not  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  We've  got  to  change  that  type  of  an  at- 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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We  read  and  review: 


Putting  some  starch  in  white-collar  crime  probes 

The  Detection,  Investigation  nnH  Pm  ^ ^1  UU^O 

r rv  . . „ 8at,on  and  Pros-  and  supervisory  caDacities  with  r„  a,,  . _ 


The  Detection,  Investigation  and  Pros- 
ecution of  Financial  Crimes.  By  Richard 
A.  Nossen.  Richmond,  Va.:  Richard  A. 
Nossen  & Associates,  1982.  121  pp. 

White-collar  crimes  have  received  con- 
siderable attention  during  the  past  ten 
years,  with  many  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  having  added  white- 
collar  or  financial  crime  units  to  their  in- 
vestigative repertoire.  "The  Detection. 
Investigation  and  Prosecution  of  Finan- 
cial Crimes"  reflects  this  current  concern 
and  provides  detailed  information  for  in- 
vestigating white-collar,  political  corrup- 
tion and  racketeering  cases.  The  author 
has  considerable  expertise  in  this  area 
having  served  in  various  investigative 


and  supervisory  capacities  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  24  years.  In 
addition,  Nossen  has  conducted  training 
seminars  for  state  and  local  agencies  in 
various  investigative  processes  relating 
to  financial  crimes. 

One  detection  technique  that  the 
author  stresses  is  the  "net  worth  princi- 
ple." Basically,  this  principle  attempts  to 
show  that  the  target  has  made  expen- 
ditures far  in  excess  of  the  individual  s 
legitimate  income.  As  a consequence,  in- 
ferences can  logically  be  drawn  that  the 
target  has  income  from  illegitimate 
sources,  and  this  conclusion  can  be  in- 
troduced as  circumstantial  evidence  in  a 
court  of  law. 


A ' perceptive ‘understanding’ 
look  at  police  marriage  problems 


Understanding  and  Solving  Your  Police 
Marriage  Problems.  By  Hilda  F.  Besaer 
and  Sandra  J.  Robinson.  Springfield.  Ill 
Charles  C.  Thomas.  1982.  162  pp. 

Dr.  Hilda  F.  Besaer,  a psychologist 
with  experience  in  police  applicant 
testing  and  counseling,  and  Sandra  .J 
Robinson,  a police  wife  who  worked  in  the 
personnel  office  of  a large  police  depart- 
ment. confront  for  the  first  time  the  cl- 
fects  of  police  stress  on  the  spouses  and 
children  of  police  officers. 

Their  presentation  of  various  specific 
problems  and  suggested  solutions  is 
perceptive.  Their  attempt  to  provide 
solutions  other  than  the  "total  woman- 
concept  constitutes  the  first  in-depth 
proposals  for  coping  with  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  police  work  on  a mar- 
riage. They  exhibit  an  understanding  of 
the  position  of  being  a police  spouse 
which  has  heretofore  been  lacking. 

Following  a chapter  on  effective  com- 
munication skills  is  a section  on  marital 
assessment,  which  offers  a personal  ques- 


tionnaire to  be  answered  by  each  partner 
separately  and  then  reviewed  jointly. 
The  questions  have  great  scope  and  allow 
for  a better  understanding  of  what  each 
spouse  feels  and  their  expectations  of 
each  other. 

The  chapter  on  stress  and  burnout  is 
both  sensitive  and  comprehensive  in  its 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  occupa- 
tional hazards  of  police  work  and  the  con- 
sequences for  both  the  police  officer  and 
his  spouse. 

All  in  all  Besaer  and  Robinson  have  put 
forth  the  best  work  so  far  relating  to  the 
problems  of  police  marriages,  but  one 
wonders  why  they  seem  to  stop  short  in 
dealing  with  a few  of  the  more  serious  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  authors  make  no  mention  of  the 
situations  faced  when  the  officer  is  con- 
tinuing his  education  and  thereby 
creating  additional  difficulties  that  both 
he  and  his  family  must  deal  with. 

Also  neglected  is  the  problem  of 
Continued  on  Page  13 


The  preparation  of  the  net  worth  state- 
ment is  crucial,  and  two  formats  are 
presented  early  in  the  text:  the  net 
worth/expenditures  schedule  and  the 
"source  and  application  of  funds"  for- 
mat. Personally,  this  reviewer  found  the 
net  worth  and  expeditures  format  more 
desirable  and  easier  to  understand. 

The  author  describes  numerous 
sources  that  can  conveniently  be  used  to 
gather  information  about  a target's 
assets  and  liabilities.  The  guidelines  and 
methods  for  obtaining  bank  records  are 
very  detailed  and  give  the  evidentiary 
nature  of  the  data  gathered.  The  reader  is 
cautioned  that  all  assets  are  to  be  listed 
at  cost  and  not  current  market  value,  to 
avoid  contaminating  the  final  product. 

Throughout  this  handbook,  copies  of 
the  records  and  reports  needed  to  compile 
the  data  are  presented,  significantly 
aiding  in  the  understanding  of  the  writ- 
ten explanation.  This  is  a considerable 
assistance  to  the  reader  who  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  forms.  The  copy  of  the  broker  s 
statement  was  very  informative  and  pro- 
vided added  insight  into  securities 
statements. 

While  reading  the  first  third  of  this 
book,  I was  formulating  in  my  mind  what 
kind  of  defenses  a target  could  produce  to 
counter  the  inferences  generated  by  the 
net  worth  investigation.  Happily,  my 
curiosity  was  answered  and  the  explana- 
tion reduced  to  the  following  four  basic 


conditions: 

1 Cash  accumulated  and  retained  from 
prior  years; 

H Gifts  of  cash  from  friends; 

H Cash  borrowed  from  friends  that  re- 
mains unpaid; 

H Inherited  cash  or  other  property  con- 
verted to  cash. 

The  implications  of  utilizing  the 
aforementioned  defenses  are  covered 
thoroughly. 

Chapter  three  contains  exhaustive  in- 
formation for  analyzing  the  purchases 
and  sales  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Included 
in  this  section  is  information  relative  to 
the  codes  contained  on  checks.  These 
codes  were  developed  by  the  American 
Banker's  Association  and  are  referred  to 
os  the  "A.B.A.  transit  number." 

The  remainder  of  the  text  is  concerned 
with  general  concepts  of  evidence,  inter- 
rogation techniques  and  report  writing 
Study  guides  are  available  to  provide 
practical  application  of  the  principles 
contained  in  this  text. 

As  the  author  indicates  in  Chapter 
One,  this  text  and  related  materials  are 
extremely  valuable  to  criminal  justice 
students,  experienced  criminal  in- 
vestigators and  auditors.  With  this 
evaluation.  I fully  ugree. 

JACK  F.  DOWLING 
Director  of  Security  and  Safety 
Bucknell  University 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 


Riding  the  rails. . 

Skid  rows  examined 


The  Demolition  of  Skid  Row.  By  Ronald 
J.  Miller.  Lexington,  Mass.:  Lexington 
Books,  1982.  147  pp. 

"The  Demolition  of  Skid  Row"  is  ac- 
tually two  books  in  one.  In  the  first  part, 
the  reader  is  presented  with  a short 
history  of  skid  rows,  a description  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  1970's  and  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  future  for  such 
areas.  A model  is  presented  by  means  of 
which  one  may  test  whether'  or  not  an 
area  is  a skid  row.  and  the  various  roles 
played  by  various  social  agencies  are 
described  and  to  some  extent  evaluated, 
(included  are  the  police,  churches  or  mis- 
sions and  others).  In  the  second  part, 
meanwhile,  Miller  offers  a description  of 
the  time  he  spent  "riding  the  rails” 
throughout  the  Northwest.  After 
finishing  this  book  I was  left  with  the  no- 
tion that  the  author  rather  enjoyed  his 
time  spent  with  the  residents  of  various 
skid  rows  and  found  it  difficult  to  give  up 
the  freedom  of  the  rails. 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
term  "skid  row"  came  from  another 
term,  "skid  road."  a term  that  was  used 


to  refer  to  the  road  upon  which  logs  were 
dragged  to  the  lumber  mills  in  Seattle. 
Washington.  Numerous  businesses  grew 
up  along  these  paths  to  provide  services 
to  the  people,  predominantly  males,  who 
worked  the  area.  As  time  passed,  the 
areas  around  the  roads  grew  old  and 
tired,  thus  attracting  businesses  needing 
low  rents.  The  lower  rents  also  attracted 
men  with  little  money  and  much  time; 
skid  row  was  born. 

The  model  presented  by  the  au  thor  pro- 
vides a method  by  which  an  area  may  be 
defined  to  be  a skid  row.  The  scale  awards 
points  to  different  types  of  businesses, 
activities  (such  as  groups  drinking  from 
the  same  bottle),  and  people.  Certain 
businesses,  such  as  low-rent  hotels,  or 
casual-labor  offices  are  worth  more 
points  than  other  businesses,  such  as 
plasma-collection  centers  or  pawn  shops. 
Some  activities,  such  as  the  presence  of 
derelicts,  are  likewise  assigned  greater 
weight  than  others,  such  as  loitering. 
Miller  uses  this  model  to  point  out  that 
skid  row  areas  are  disappearing  — most 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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The  final 
roll  call 


Members  of  the  Volusia  County,  Flfl„ 
SWAT  team  carry  the  body  of  their  col- 
league. Sheriff's  Deputy  Steve  Saboda, 
to  its  burial  site  on  November  10  after  a 
Catholic  Mass.  Saboda  was  killed  during 
a shootout  with  a mun  who  had  barri- 
caded himself  in  his  house.  Another 
deputy  also  was  wounded  in  the  attack, 
which  ended  when  the  gunman  took  his 
own  life.  Wide  Work) Photo 


Public  Forum. . . 


I!’lh.«den  flaws  in  New  ‘police  corps’  plan 

■vf i.  , state  officers  he  nrnvirlo/l  O „r  i:.-. 


Continued  from  Page  G 
of  some  law  enforcement  courses  during 
the  regular  period  of  study.  These  train- 
ing periods  would  appear  to  conflict  with 
the  stated  notion  that  any  member  s pre- 
service education  may  consist  of  "any 
course  of  study."  Withholding  training 
until  after  graduation  will  eat  up  at  least 
a sixth  of  the  three  years  of  obligatory 
duty  Compounding  the  problem,  the 
resources  for  training  the  .30,000 
members  of  the  new  police  corps  are 
neither  described  nor  identified. 

The  proposal  envisions  that  by  the  end 
of  the  second  year  of  the  program,  several 
hundred  experienced  state  troopers  in 
rural  areas  will  be  relieved  from  their 
routine  administrative  workloads,  with 
their  places  taken  by  new  police  corps 
members.  However,  the  use  of  the  new 
police  for  clerical  duties  appears  to  con- 
tradict the  main  thrust  of  the  plan. 

The  plan  states  that  500  experienced 
state  police  officers  will  be  reassigned  to 
^ city's  Transit  Police  force.  Is  their 
replacement  by  members  of  the  new 
police  corps  in  upstate  areas  to  be  seen  as 
a meaningful  exchange?  Will  these  500 


state  officers  be  provided  a cost  of  living 
adjustment  as  a result  of  their  transfer  to 
the  city? 

Above  all,  the  proposal  appears  to 
belittle  the  past  history  and  service  of  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have 
served  and  are  serving  as  members  of 
auxiliary  and  reserve  police  units 
throughout  the  state.  For  example,  the 
7.000  police  auxiliaries  in  New  York  City 
are  used  almost  exclusively  on  foot  patrol 
and  to  maintain  order  on  city  streets  and 
subway  platforms.  Unlike  the  recruit 
from  the  proposed  new  police  corps,  the 
auxiliary  police  officer  is  truly  a 
volunteer  and  serves  his  or  her  communi- 
ty with  no  expectation  of  financial 
return.  Furthermore,  auxiliaries  are  able 
to  fulfill  their  mandate  through  the  use  of 
their  uniform,  nightstick,  and  two-way 
radio.  A local  law  permits  the  police  com- 
missioner to  declare  a state  of  emergency 
and  to  extend  "peace  officer"  status  to 
them.  Local  control  over  them  has  never 
been  an  issue  and  their  training  has  been 
constantly  improving. 

The  new  "police  corps"  plan  seems  to 
be  well  .mentioned,  but  a more  ap- 


propriate mechanism  for  expanding  the 
presence  of  police  already  exists.  Units 
like  New  York  City's  auxiliary  police 
force  have  been  on  the  scene  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  they  have  consistently 
proven  their  readiness,  willingness,  and 
ability  to  do  any  task  assigned.  Efforts  to 
upgrade  the  existing  auxiliary  police  pro- 
grams would  not  only  properly  honor 
these  real  volunteers,  but  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  safety  and  security  of  all 
New  Yorkers. 

The  presentation  and  dissemination  of 
The  New  Police  Corps"  proposal  poses  a 
problem  in  decision-making  for  those  in 
New  Yorks  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  They  may  reject,  modify  or 
adopt  the  proposal.  However,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  proposal  pays  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  importance  of  making 
better  use  of  community,  school  and 
juvenile  justice  resources  in  order  to 
stem  the  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency. 
There  has  always  existed  a flexibility  for 
utilizing  auxiliary  police  as  aides  in  a 
comprehensive  delinquency  prevention  ' 


program.  Furthermore,  the  deploym 
of  “New  Police  Corps"  members  w 
new  diplomas  from  college  and  the  po 
academy  to  the  city's  subways  i 
streets  may  be  unnecessary.  "Bi 
privates"  or  infantrymen  should  be  a 
to  handle  the  job  as  effectively  as  thep 
posed  new  corps  of  "second  lieutenant 
The  full  potential  of  auxiliary  pol 
forces  has  yet  to  be  realized.  Tht 
valuable  resources  should  be  tapp 
before  relegating  them  to  a possil 
third-rate  position  behind  regular  ci 
police  and  the  envisioned  "New  Poli 
Corps"  or  "Civilian  Police  Reserve  " 
seems  probable  that  the  benefits  said 
flow  from  the  creation  of  a new  poli. 
corps  could  be  obtained  for  a fraction 
the  estimated  cost  through  the  recrui 
ment  and  more  effective  deployment  . 
additional  auxiliary  police  officers. 

• 

/Martin  A.  Greenberg  is  an  assistar, 
professor  of  law  enforcemen  tat  A rkansa 
State  University.) 


Rand  researchers  clash  over 
‘selective  incapacitation ’ study 
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subjective  analysis  of  pre-sentencing 
reports  now  done  by  judges.  "The  crim- 
inal justice  system  currently  attempts  to 
discriminate  among  offenders  on  the 
basis  of  predicted  risk  by  using  less  ex- 
plicit and  less  accurate  methods  than 
those  involved  in  selective  incapacita- 
tion, he  said. 

Both  the  Chaikens  and  Greenwood 
agree  that  more  research  is  needed  before 
a predictive  scale  can  be  used  in  the  court- 
room. "This  has  been  presented  in  the 
media  as  if  it  were  something  that  could 
be  used  tomorrow."  Greenwood  said 
I ve  never  said  it  could." 

Although  the  Chaikens  are  skeptical 
about  the  scale's  reliability  for  sentenc- 
ing some  defendants  to  longer  prison 
terms.  Marcia  Chaiken  said  they  are  op- 


New  NIJ  director  pledges  great, 
responsiveness  to  practitioners 
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timistic  that  it  can  be  used  to  identify 
promising  candidates  for  rehabilitation 
programs  and  alternatives  to  incapacita- 
tion. 

Because  the  inaccuracy  rate  in  identi- 
fying those  who  probably  won't  continue 
to  commit  crimes  is  far  lower  than  the 
rate  for  those  who  will  - only  three  per- 

cent  - the  Chaikens  recommended  that 
the  scale  be  used  to  determine  which  of- 
fenders should  be  referred  to  standard 
programs  of  vocational  training  and  drug 
rehabilitation. 

"Whether  the  scale  should  be  used 
depends  on  what  purposes  it  would  be 
used  for,  Marcia  Chaiken  said.  “We  are 
getting  better  and  better  at  predicting 
ho  the  low-rate  people  are.  and  that 
could  be  a valuable  tool  in  developing  op- 
tions to  incapacitation." 
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meet  with  correctional  officials  during 
the  American  Corrections  Association 
convention  in  Nashville  next  month  and 
with  attorneys  during  the  American  Bar 
Association  meeting  in  New  Orleans  in 
February. 

The  institute  also  will  be  more  respon- 

S'Z  jU8tice  Petitioners 

through  the  make-up  of  its  advisory 
board  which  includes  a mix  of  re- 
searchers and  practitioners,  Stewart 

S8IQ. 

The  board  includes  a retired  police 
chief,  an  assistant  police  chief,  a patrol  of- 
ficer. a state  Supreme  Court  judge  a 
county  court  administrator,  an  elected 
public  defender  and  officials  from  the 

Tapp  tive  Research  Forum. 
•ACP  the  National  Organization  of 

5,  „ *?w  Enforcement  Executives  and 
the  National  Sheriff's  Association. 


Stewart  said  he  considers  the  incre* 
openness  to  criminal  justice  pra 
tioners  important  to  NIJ.  "It's  a h 
change,"  he  said.  "It's  an  histt 


Coming  up  in 
Law  Enforcement  News: 

LEN  looks  at 
police  research 
from  the  practitioner's 
perspective 
in  an  interview  with 
Allen  Andrews, 
Director  of  Public  Safety 
in  Peoria,  III. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  the  limits 
of  civil  action  against  the  police 
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82-145,  petition  for  certiorari  denied  on 
November  8,  1982.) 

Civil  Eights  Action  — §1983 
In  an  unrelated  action,  the  Supreme 
Court  agreed  in  October  to  grant  review 
in  a case  where  a criminal  defendant  has 
sought  relief  under  Title  42  ll.S.C.  § 1 983 

This  case  presented  the  very  novel 
question  of  whether  a defendant  who 
pleaded  guilty  may  bring  a §1983  action 
to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  a 
search  that  produced  the  essential 
evidence  of  the  crime  for  which  the  guilty 
plea  was  entered. 

Following  his  plea  of  guilty,  the  defen- 
dant in  the  present  case  commenced  this 
§1983  action.  Last  year,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  ruled  that 
the  guilty  plea  in  the  state  criminal  pro- 

Ztne  ?id  n0t  bar  the  defendant's 
§1983  action  against  the  arresting  of- 
ficers who  allegedly  engaged  in  an  illegal 
search  and  seizure  of  the  evidence. 

Inaddition  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  defendant  in  this  case  may  in  fact 
bring  this  §1983  action,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  expected  to  hear  oral  argument 
on  whether  the  guilty  plea  should  act  as  a 
bar  to  litigation  on  the  legality  of  the 
search  in  the  context  of  a §1983  action. 
(Haring  v.  Prosise,  No.  81-2169.  review 
granted  October  12,  1982.) 

Custodial  Interrogation 
The  Supreme  Court  has  granted  review 
to  determine  if  a police  officer  violated 
the  limits  of  custodial  interrogation  when 
he  seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  defendant  after  the  defendant 
had  asked  the  officer  a question. 

The  defendant  in  the  present  case  was 
taken  into  custody  by  Oregon  State 
Police  in  connection  with  a manslaughter 
charge.  While  in  custody,  the  defendant 


was  informed  of  his  rights  and  he  chose  to 
remain  silent  and  not  undergo  question- 
ing. Several  minutes  later  the  defendant 
asked  a state  police  officer  who  was 
preparing  to  transport  the  defendant  to 
jail.  “Well,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  me 
now?"  Rather  than  informing  the  defen- 
dant that  he  was  to  be  transported  to  jail, 
the  state  police  officer  struck  up  a conver- 
sation with  the  defendant.  During  the 
course  of  that  discussion,  which  occurred 
without  counsel  being  present  and  only 
minutes  after  the  defendant  had  said  that 
he  did  not  want  to  talk,  incriminating 
statements  were  made.  The  interrogation 
following  those  statements  lead  to  the 
administration  of  a polygraph  examina- 
tion. 

Both  the  statements  and  the  poly- 
graph examination  were  admitted  at  the 
defendant's  trial.  He  was  convicted  of 
first-degree  manslaughter  and  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Oregon  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. That  court  ruled  that  the  defen- 
dant's question  to  the  state  police  officer 
was  not  enough  to  waive  the  Miranda 
rights  that  the  defendant  had  invoked 
just  minutes  before.  From  that  decision, 
the  Oregon  court  determined  that  the 
defendant's  conviction  should  be  re- 
versed and  a new  trial  was  ordered. 

The  State  of  Oregon  successfully  peti- 
tioned  for  review  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  When  the  Supreme  Court  hears 
oral  argument  in  this  case,  most  likely  in 
the  fall  of  1983  or  spring  of  1984,  the 
argument  will  center  on  whether  the 
state  police  officer  violated  the  limits  of 
the  custodial  interrogation  by  utilizing 
the  defendant’s  question  as  an  excuse  to 
conduct  a full  interrogation  and 
polygraphexamination.  (Oregan  v.  Brad- 
shaw, No.  81-1857.  review  granted  on 
November  1,  1982.) 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Examination  of  skid  rows  adds 
new  perspective  to  Bittner  work 
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due  to  urban  renewal,  but  some  due  to  a 
decline  in  residents. 

With  urban  renewal  destroying  many 
of  the  skid  row  areas,  several  options  are 
mentioned  for  existing  skid  rows.  It  is 
suggested  that  it  is  possible  that  skid 

Coping  with 
the  problems  of 
police  marriages 
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scapegoating  - the  officer  who  totally  re- 
jects his  own  part  in  coping  with  his  prob- 
lems and  continually  blames  the  job, 
spouse,  children,  school,  etc.,  for  his 
dissatisfaction  and  lack  of  fulfillment  or 
success.  It  is  the  families  of  these  officers 
who  are  in  greatest  need  of  assistance 
and  they  are  the  very  ones  who  are  of- 
fered the  least. 

It  must  be  noted  that  while  the  book  is 
specifically  written  for  police  families, 
not  one  group  listed  as  a source  of  help  is 
connected  with  any  police  department  at 
all. 

Change  in  any  field  of  endeavor  comes 
about  slowly,  but  in  the  area  of  recogniz- 
ing and  dealing  with  the  problems  con- 
fronted by  married  police  officers  and 
their  families,  Besaer  and  Robinson  have 
taken  a great  step. 

WILLIAM  CALDERONE 
New  York  City  Police  Department 


row  areas  might  scatter  into  smaller 
pockets  near  the  fringes  of  newly 
renovated  central  business  districts, 
move  totally  to  new  areas,  or  disappear 
as  a definable  area.  The  author  notes  a 
decline  m the  number  of  residents  in 
several  of  the  areas  that  he  studied 
toward  the  end  of  his  research,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  has 
happened  to  the  population  of  these  areas 
since  the  start  of  the  recent  recession 
The  last  chapter  of  "The  Demolition  of 
Skid  Row  ' describes  the  author's  ex- 
periences while  traveling  with  some 
residents  of  skid  row  areas.  He  spent 
much  of  the  time  riding  the  rails  and 
describes  the  people  he  met.  the  methods 
they  used  to  maintain  their  human  com- 
forts and  other  problems  related  to  this 
method  of  travel. 

“Demolition"  is  worth  reading.  I found 
it  an  interesting  addition  to  some  of  Egon 
Bittner  s work,  especially  "Larimer 
Tours”  (University  of  Colorado.  1965). 
Miller’s  work  offers  a view  from  a dif- 
ferent perspective  than  one  usually  en- 
counters. and  insights  into  the  world  of 
the  residents  of  skid  row  areas.  The  book 
is  recommended  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  nature  or  evolution  of  skid  row  areas, 
or  the  people  who  inhabit  them. 

HALNEES 
Boulder,  Colo.,  Police  Department 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  atom  it  Send  queries  lo  Book  Review  Editor  Law 
Enforcement  News.  444  W 56th  Street.  New  York  10019 


The  Big  Brother  complex:  Computers, 
policing,  and  concerns  about  privacy  rights 

Zez  the  comput«r  »iu  * 

includes  a host  of  applications  bevond  mere  ^ near  tbeir  Potential,  which 
computer  can  instantlv  ninnnint  record-keeping.  In  its  advanced  state,  a 

fingerprint  classification,  associates™  aBas^m^u'1115'"111^”'  mug'!lhot  number, 

arrcat  record' and 

m thei“e„X“,Ttts  t rputo  - — - 

already  are  coded  into  “ th““*ands  of  criminal  history  records 

shoulder  of  every  citizen  who  has  ever  com  Sp.eCt€r  of  B,g  Brother  looking  over  the 

Jh^rLlXd^SrS  b'gan  5 19?3'  Wh™  paired  state. 

Indeed,  three  out  of  four  Americans  believe  th efPh  son“l.lnf“rmation  in  computers, 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ' °' PnVaCy  “ ta"ta""’u"t  to  the 

^FoHydwo’permitted6'*  ^ by  1981'  0f  the  50  »"d  three  territories, 

j ™rts,x  permitted  “^--"fSi^Ztetr1  iustice  record8: 

1 hTtv  Lnlh  eHreqU,re?  POliCe  10  keep  recorcls  ot  aU  disclosures  of  information- 
j PiftyTo  “ """i 

hands  10  * ‘•°>™ 

in  the  form  of  greater  restriction*  on  th*  The  t,ghten,ng  has  come 
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fefonvi^  arn  arrested  for  armed  robbery  in  California  is  wanted  Mother 
mition  Mtame  n°me  8nd  counties  a,so  have  their  own  computer-aided  infer- 
infancy  ^ Inf°rmation  Age  in  Iaw  enforcement  is  still  in  its 

When  it's  fully  grown,  most  states  will  be  ready.  Said  BJS’s  Renshaw  "Our  survev 

Xn  not;  d 0t  lhere  " n0W.a  ^ ■—  of  commitment  to  crimlljuXS 
™buTi nteresV ? P and  8 continually  evolving  body  of  law  to  protect  the 

w?stZ^PnBU^l‘"UU‘SJ°^Sp0"de"^  ,0  his  »»•  °>  Colonial  Bind 
Westwood  P.Q.,  Washington  Twp.  NJ  07675.) 


Coming  up  in  ‘ Burden’s  Beat 
Ordway  Burden  examines  the  burning  issue  of 
cop-killer  bullets  and  the  effort  to  regulate  - or  ban  - them. 

In  'Burden’s  Beat’  — only  in  Law  Enforcement  News 
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Police  Officers.  The  Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  has  250  vacancies  at  the  police  officer  level. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  19  years  old.  with  valid 
driver's  license  and  high  school  diploma  or  GED,  weight 
proportionate  to  height,  and  eyes  20/100  correctable  to 
20/30.  Applicants  must  be  in  good  health  and  pass  a 
written  test,  physical  examination,  psychological  and 
background  investigation.  ^ 

Salary  range  is  $18,314  to  $23,600,  plus  educational 
incentive  monies.  Agency  provides  uniform,  equipment, 
and  health  and  life  insurance.  Retirement  paid  by 
department. 

Send  inquiries  to:  Metro-Dade  Police  Department, 
Recruitment  Section.  1390  N.W.  14th  Avenue,  Miami. 
FL  33125. 


Faculty  Position.  Sul  Ross  State  University,  in  Alpine. 
Tex.,  is  seeking  applications  for  a criminal  justice 
teaching  position  at  the  instructor  or  assistant  pro- 
fessor level.  This  is  a tenure-track  position  with  a nine- 
month  contract. 

Applicants  should  have  a minimum  of  a master's 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a closely  related  field;  doc- 
torate preferred.  Practical  experience  as  well  as 
teaching  experience  are  preferred.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude teaching  undergraduate  criminal  justice  courses 
(12  semester  hours),  committee  assignments,  student 
advisement  and  curriculum  development. 

Appointment  is  for  the  fall  1983  semester,  with  the 
possibility  of  1983  summer  employment.  Salary  is  in 
conformity  with  existing  faculty  salary  schedule, 
depending  upon  education  and  experience,  as  well  as 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to:  John  R.  Hudgens,  Chair- 
man. Criminal  Justice  Department,  P.O.  Box  C12,  Sul 
Ross  State  University,  Alpine.  TX  79830.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  March  31,  1983.  An  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


technical  asistance,  and  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information. 

The  position  requires:  master's  degree  in  criminology, 
criminal  justice  or  a closely  related  field;  eight  years 
related  experience  including  administrative/managerial 
responsibilities;  demonstrated  instructional  ability, 
and  demonstrated  career  advancement  over  a period  of 
five  years.  Prefer  candidates  with  experience  in: 
negotiating  grants  and  contracts;  developing  and 
managing  training  and  crime  prevention  programs;  ac- 
tive participation  in  national  organizations  involved  in 
crime  prevention,  and  preparing  and  executing  budgets. 

Starting  salary  is  negotiable  and  commensurate  with 
qualifications  ($27,470  - $33,500).  One-year  appoint- 
ment, with  continuation  subject  to  success  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

Send  comprehensive  resume  and  the  names  of  profes- 
sional work-related  references  to:  University  of 
Louisville,  Personnel  Services,  2323  South  Brook 
Street.  Louisville,  KY  40292.  Deadline  for  all  submis- 
sions is  January  15,  1983,  with  date  of  employment  to 
begin  on  or  about  February  15,  1983.  The  University  of 
Louisville  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 

Educators/Trainers.  Systems  Enterprises  Inc.  is  now 
recruiting  part-  and  full-time  faculty  for  spring  courses 
in  the  Northeastern  United  States.  Technological, 
specialized  and  state-of-the-art  programs  are  sought; 
general  survey  courses  are  acceptable.  Creativity 
backed  by  credentials  of  applicants  will  be  considered. 

Kindly  forward  availability,  vita,  and  two  (or  more) 
brief  descriptions  of  best  courses  to:  Dr.  Edward  Ryan, 
Systems  Enterprises  Inc.,  116  Hannibal  Street. 
Blossburg,  PA  16912. 


Director  of  Chaplaincy  Services.  The  Council  of  Chris- 
tian Communions  of  Greater  Cincinnati  is  seeking  a 
Director  of  Chaplaincy  Services  to  Adult  Corrections. 
The  person  will  be  a staff  member  of  the  council,  respon- 
sible for  recruiting,  training  and  supervising  a corps  of 
volunteer  chaplains  from  broadly  varying  denomina- 
tions and  faiths  for  the  Hamilton  County  Jail  and  the 
Cincinnati  Community  Correctional  Institution.  Can- 
didates should  have  a demonstrated  ability  to  work  with 
volunteers,  incarcerated  individuals  and  criminal 
justice  and  church  systems. 

Applicants  should  be  ordained  clergy  with  a special 
sense  of  ministry  to  persons  involved  in  the  corrections 
system  and  with  practical  experience  in  the  field.  (Or- 
dination is  to  be  understood  broadly  to  include  lay 
religious  or  others.)  Candidates  with  an  M.Div.  degree 
or  the  equivalent  are  preferred. 

The  job  is  projected  as  a full-time  position,  with  salary 
and  benefits  package  negotiable,  commensurate  with 
skills.  To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Council  of  Christian 
Communions  of  Greater  Cincinnati.  1836  Fairmount 
Avenue,  Cincinnati.  OH  45214.  Telephone:  (513) 
251-4666.  Deadline  for  applications  is  January  15,  1983. 

Deputy  Sheriff/Patrol  Division.  The  Sarasota  County, 
Fla.,  Sheriff’s  Department  has  vacancies  to  be  filled.  Re- 
quirements include  an  associate’s  degree  or  equivalent 
with  no  experience,  or,  with  experience.  30  semester 
hours.  Applicants  must  be  no  more  than  32  years  of  age 
(35  with  acceptable  prior  experience),  and  have  20/100 
eyesight  uncorrected,  correctable  to  20/20.  Screening 
process  includes  successful  completion  of  written  exam, 
strength  and  endurance  test,  polygraph  and  oral  board. 

Annual  salary  range  is  $13,234  to$18,572,  plus  educa- 
tional incentive  monies,  depending  on  experience. 
Estimated  time  to  maximum  salary  is  three  to  twelve 
months,  depending  on  experience.  Benefits  include  paid 
vacation,  sick  leave,  group  medical  and  dental  in- 
surance. life  insurance,  Florida  State  Retirement 
System,  and  permanent  shifts. 

Send  resume  to.  or  contact:  Personnel  Intake, 
Sarasota  County  Sheriff's  Department,  P.O.  Box  4115, 
Sarasota,  FL  33578.  Telephone:  (813)  366-9350. 


Director  (non  faculty),  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. The  University  of  Louisville,  in  Louisville.  Ky., 
is  seeking  an  individual  who  will  be  responsible  to  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Justice  Administration  for  the 
management  of  a comprehensive  program  of  crime 
prevention-related  activities,  including  training, 
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titude.  The  police  today  are  well-educated,  sharp  young 
men  and  women  that  have  a desire  to  help  us  clean  out 
the  crime  and  the  drug  problem,  and  for  God's  sake,  give 
them  the  time  and  the  equipment  and  the  tools,  give 
them  the  back-up  to  do  it,  and  they’ll  do  it  for  you. 

LEN:  Several  of  the  programs  you've  talked  about  in- 
dicate that  your  officers  have  a special  relationship  with 
the  people  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Is  that  a priority  for  you? 

WILLOUGHBY:  It’s  the  only  way  we  can  survive. 
First  of  all,  any  chief  of  police  that  takes  the  job  for  the 
money  is  a fool.  Secondly,  if  you  think  that  you  can  exist 
7 Iike  1 sai<L  there  were  13  police  chiefs  in  26  years,  I 
find  that  wild.  They  didn’t  communicate  with  the 
public.  The  public  is  like  a big  corporation.  I operate  a 
$19  million  corporation.  I'm  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  staff  that  I have  is  just  like  the  staff  of  a corpora- 
tion. Who  are  the  stockholders?  The  public,  the  tax- 
payers. We  re  in  the  service  field.  They  want  a return  for 
their  dollar  from  the  corporation  that  they  feed  their 
dollars  into.  What  are  the  results?  The  results  are  lower 
conflict  within  the  community  and  very  low  rates  of 
crime.  If  we  operated  like  a corporation,  like  a business, 

I 11  tell  you  one  thing,  I'd  say  maybe  30  percent  of  the 
police  agencies  in  this  country  would  go  bankrupt. 
We’ve  got  to  change  that.  The  police  department 
belongs  to  the  public.  It  doesn’t  belong  to  the  chief  of 
police.  If  you  want  the  public  to  help  us  with  drugs,  if 
you  want  the  public  to  help  us  with  DUI,  then  you  better 
be  in  communication  with  that  public  to  support  you.  If 
they  don't  support  you.  I don’t  care  how  good  you  are, 
you're  going  to  fail.  If  you're  not  committed  to  your 
community,  then  get  out.  A lot  of  chiefs  are  not  commit- 
ted to  their  community.  I say  that  in  all  fairness  to  them. 
I’ve  met  them.  They're  waiting  to  retire  in  three  years.  I 
am  community  oriented  and  I'm  people  oriented.  I love 
people;  money  doesn't  mean  that  much  to  me.  If  I 
wanted  to  make  money,  I would  have  gotten  out  of  this 
job  a long  time  ago. 


I think  that  where  we're  missing  the  boat,  too  - and 
this  is  why  I've  got  such  high  regard  for  some  of  the 
organizations  that  we've  created  like  the  Major  City 
Chiefs,  SACOP  (State  Associations  of  Chiefs  of  Police), 
which  is  the  smaller  organizations  - I'm  saying  the 
local  law  enforcement  and  state  law  enforcement  are 
just  (as  guilty  as  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies)  of 
being  concerned  about  "our  own  turf."  Not  letting 
anybody  get  in  on  our  turf.  Listen,  I 've  got  enough  prob- 
lems that  anybody  can  come  help  me  if  they  want  to  and 
I m not  worried  about  my  turf.  We’ve  got  to  get  out  of 
the  turf  problem.  If  I look  good  and  South  Salt  Lake 
looks  good  and  the  other  cities  look  good,  we  all  look 
good.  But  if  we  don't  do  that,  we’re  all  in  trouble. 

Periodically,  you  hear  people  say,  "God,  if  we  could 
just  go  back  to  the  good  old  days."  I thank  God  that  we 
don’t  go  back  to  the  good  old  days.  There  weren't  any 
good  old  days.  There  are  areas  that  we  could  be  a little 
better  in  today,  but  if  we  went  back  to  the  good  old  days, 
the  whole  system  of  law  enforcement  would  collapse  in 
this  country,  because  the  good  old  days  couldn't  handle 
the  problems  we  have  today.  I think  we  ought  to  quit 
saying  that  and  preach  to  our  young  cops  on  the  street, 
"You’ve  got  it  as  good  as  we  can  give  it  to  you  today  and 
we’re  going  to  try  to  give  you  a little  bit  more  tomorrow. 
We  re  going  to  try  to  make  you  better  fit  to  do  one 
thing,  and  that  is  to  satisfy  the  citizens  of  our  country, 
our  community,  our  neighbors.  ” We’re  not  going  to  do  it 
unless  we  pool  our  resources  and  get  out  of  the  turf  prob- 
lem. We  may  have  to  do  this  by  consolidating  some 
departments  to  save  dollars  and  become  more  efficient. 
We  may  have  to  break  up  some  very  large  departments 
to  bring  them  back  into  reality  and  bring  them  back 
closer  to  the  people,  because  they’re  so  big  that  people 
are  nothing  but  numbers  to  them.  We  can't  allow  that  to 
occur,  either.  As  long  as  we’re  above-board  and  we  let 
the  people  know  what's  going  on,  they'll  support  us.  It’s 
when  we  don  t tell  them,  when  we’re  vague,  when  we 
have  no  comment,  that's  when  the  public  becomes 
suspicious. 
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3-5.  Burglary  Investigations  Seminar 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  Fee;  *150.  For  further 
details,  call;  (212)  247-1600. 

3- 7.  Basic  Skills  for  Youth  Service  Workers 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council.  For  fur- 
ther details.  contact;  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council.  One 
Ashburton  Place.  Boston.  MA  02108. 

4- February  4.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation Course.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee: 
$395.  For  further  details,  contact;  Universi- 
ty of  North  Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff 
Rd..  South  Jacksonville,  FI,  32216. 
Telephone:  (904)  646-2722. 

5- 8.  Improving  Police  Management 
Workshop.  Sponsored  by  The  Georgia 
Police  Academy  & The  U S.  Department  of 
Justice,  For  further  information,  contact: 
Burt  Kamin,  Course  Director.  Georgia 
Police  Academy,  P.O.  Box  1456,  Atlanta. 
GA  30371.  Telephone:  (404)  656-6105. 

fi.  Child  Sexual  Abuse:  The  Offense,  Of- 
fender. and  Victim.  Sponsored  by  Saint 
Joseph  College  Institute  for  the  Treatment 
& Control  of  Child  Sexual  Abuse.  Fee  *175. 
For  further  information,  contact:  I,.  Jean 
Birnbnum  Forensic  Mental  Health 
A asocial--,.  :i  Ireland  Rd..  Newton  Center, 
MA  02159.  Telephone:  (6171  332-0228. 

10-M.  Medicolegal  Death  Investigator 
Training  Course.  Presented  by  The  St 
t-ouis  University  School  of  Medicine,  do 
Mary  Fron  Ernst.  Forensic  fit  Environmcn 
tal  Pathology,  1102  So.  Grand  Blvd,  St 
lands,  MO  63104. 

10-21.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
Nntional  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tui 
tion:  *500.  For  further  details,  contact:  Ad- 
missions. Nntional  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute, Shelby  Campus,  University  of 
lanilsville,  Louisville,  KY  40292. 

10-21.  Homicide  Investigation  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Southern  Police  In 
stitute.  Fee:  $500.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: Admissions  Coordinator.  Southern 
Police  Institute.  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  Telephone:  15021 
588-6561. 


Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  *125.  For  further 
details,  please  call:  (212)  247-1600. 

23- 24.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Us  Angeles. 
Calif.  For  further  details,  contact:  Calibre 
Press,  666  Dundee  Road,  Suite  1607,  North- 
brook. II,  60602.  Telephone:  (3 1 2)  498-5680. 

24- 25.  Police  Response  to  Burglary 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Joan  Grant  at  (814)  865-9173. 

24-28.  Juvenile  Probation  Institutions 
Supervisor  Phase  II  Course.  Presented  by 
The  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center  of 
Modesto  Junior  College.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Jock  McArthur,  Director. 
2201  Blue  Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4065. 
Modesto.  CA  95352.  Phone:  (209)  526-2000. 

21-February  4.  Advanced  Arson  for  Profit 
Investigative  Techniques  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Federal  Law  Rnforce- 
ment  Training  Center.  Fee:  S450.  To  be  held 
in  Glynco.  Ga.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Special  Agent  in  Charge.  Rxplosives  Rn 
forcement  Branch,  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobaccoand  Firearms.  Department  A.  P.O. 
Box  784,  Ben  Franklin  Station, 
Washington,  DC  20044. 

24-28.  Basic  Crime  Scene  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Florida  In- 
stitute for  law  Rnforcement.  Fee:  $125. 
For  further  details,  contact:  Roger  J.  Zim- 
mermun.  Director,  Florida  Institute  for 
Low  Rnforcement,  St  Petersburg  Junior 
College.  P.O.  Box  13489  St.  Petersburg. 
FL  33733.  Telephone:  (8131  546  0021  ext 
3322. 

21-28.  Junior  Executive  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Florida  Department  of  [.aw  Rn 
forcement.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Flo  For 
further  details,  contact:  The  Florida 
Department  of  Ijw  Rnforcement,  P.O.  Box 
1489.  Tallahassee.  FL  32302.  Alt,  The  Rx- 
ecutive  Institute  Telephone:  (9011 
488-8556. 

21  February  I.  Police  Executive  Develop- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  The  Southern 
Police  Institute.  Tuition:  *500.  For  further 
details,  see:  January  10-21. 


7-10.  Improving  Police  Performance  Ap- 
praisals Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  *225. 
For  further  details,  see:  January  4 
-February  4. 

7-11.  Physical  & Electronic  Security 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  *300.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact.  Admissions.  Notional 
Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Shelby  Cam- 
pus. University  of  Ixniisville.  Louisville 
KY  40292. 

7-11.  Police  Driving  Manuevers  and  Acci- 
dent Avoidance  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Bouling 
brook.  III.  Fee:  *260.  For  further  details, 
contact:  The  Traffic  Institute.  North- 
western Institute,  555  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  II.  60204. 


7-11.  Traffic  Accident  Record  and  Analysis 
Workshop  Course.  Presented  bv  The  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  *350.  For  further  details, 
contact:  The  Traffic  Institute.  North 
western  Institute.  555  Clark  Street.  P.O 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  11,60204 

7*1  L Child  Abuse  Seminar  Presented  by 
The  University  of  Southern  California. 
Three  tuition  plans  available.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Delinquency  Control  In- 
stitute, Child  Abuse  Seminar.  Tyler  Bldg., 
3601  So.  Flower  St.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90089. 
Telephone:  (213)  743-2497 

7-11.  Homicide'Sex  Crimes  Investigations 
Course  Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  For  further  details,  contact:  The 
Georgia  Police  Academy.  P.O.  Box  I 156, 
Atlanta.  GA  30371  Telephone:  1404) 
656-6105. 

7-18  First  Line  Supervision  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Rnforcement  Fee:  *150.  For  further 
details,  contact:  The  Florida  Institute  for 

I- uw  Rnforcement,  St  Petersburg  Junior 
College.  P.O,  Box  13489.  St.  Petersburg 
FL  33733. 

II- 12.  Tactics  for  Armed  Encounters 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Calibre  Press.  To  be 
held  in  Oklahoma  City.  Okla,  Fee:  $60.  For 
further  details,  see:  December  15-16. 


details,  please  call  the  Center  at:  (2121 
247-1600. 

14-16.  The  Executive  and  Uadcrshlp  Effec- 
tivenewi  Course.  Presented  by  The  Florida 
Department  of  I -aw  Enforcement.  For  fur- 
ther details,  see  January  24-28. 

14-18.  Process  for  Accident  Analysis 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute 
For  further  details,  contact:  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Northwestern  Institute.  565  Clark 
Street,  Evanston.  II,  60602. 

14-18.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Presented  by  AN  AC  A PA  Sciences. 
Inc.  Fee:  *395.  For  further  details,  contact 
ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc..  Law  Enforce- 
ment Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Barbara 
CA  93102. 

14-18  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  *276.  For 
further  details,  see:  January  17-February 

14-18.  Field  Training  Officer  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Train 
ing  Center  of  Modesto  Junior  College.  For 
further  details,  contact:  Yosemite  Com- 
munity College  District.  P.O.  Box  4066, 
Modesto.  CA  95352. 

14-May  13.  69th  Administrative  Officers 
Course  Presented  by  The  School  of  Justice 
Administration.  Tuition:  *1,200.  For  fur 
ther  details,  contact:  Admissions  Coor- 
dinator, Southern  Police  Institute.  Univer- 
sity of  lamisville.  lamisvillc.  KY  40292 
Telephone:  (502)  588-656 1 . 

21-March  4.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  *495  For 
further  dotails.  see:  January  4-February  4 
21  -March  4.  Supervising  n Selective  Traffic 
l.ew  Rnforcement  Program.  Presented  by 
The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $395.  For  further  details,  con 
tnct;  T^he  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd..  S.  Jacksonville 
FL  32216. 

28-March  I.  Street  Survival  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Colibre  Press.  For  further 
details,  contact.  Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee 
Road,  Suite  1607,  Northbrook,  II,  60602. 
Telephone:  (312)  498-5680. 

28-March  4.  Communication  Skills  for  the 
Effective  Supervisor  Course.  Presented  by 
the  New  England  Institute  of  Urw  Enforce 
ment.  For  further  details,  contact:  Charles 
V.  Barry.  Director.  New  England  Institute. 
P.O.  Drawer  E . Bubson  Park.  MA  02157 
Telephone:  (617)  236-1200  ext.  367. 


Florida.  4567  St  Johns  Bluff  R„«d.  South 
Jacksonville  FL  32216.  Telephone.  (904) 
646-2722. 

MARCH 

2-3.  Hypnosis  for  the  Investigator  Courxe 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College  Fee:  *125.  For  further 

details,  call  the  Center  ot  (212)  247  1600. 

7-10.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  Of 
fleer.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management  Foe:  *295.  For  fur 
ther  details,  contact:  The  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  University  of  North 
Florida.  4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  S 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216. 

7-11.  Police  Supervisor  In-Service  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Joan  Grant  at,-  (814)  866  9173 

7-11.  Analytical  Investigation  Method* 
(ANACAPA).  Presented  by  The  Georgia 
Police  Academy,  P.O.  Box  1466,  Atlanta. 
GA  30371.  Telephone:  (404)666-6106. 

7- 18.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming  Scmlnur.  Presented  by  Tho 
School  of  Justice  Administration.  Fee: 
*500,  For  further  details,  contact:  Admis- 
sions. National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration.  Universi- 
ty °f  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY  40292, 
Telephone:  (502)  588  6987. 

8- 9.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  For  further  Information, 
please  contact:  Calibre  Press,  668  Dundee 
Road.  Suite  1607.  Northbrook,  If,  60062 
Telephone:  1312)  498-5680. 

8- 11.  State  Police  Training  Directors 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Tho  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Foe:  *100  For 
further  dotails,  see:  January  4-Fehmory  4. 

9- 10.  Psychological  Screening  of  Police  Of- 
ficers Course.  To  be  held  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  For  further 
details,  contact:  The  Institute  of  Police 
Troffic  Management.  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  lid  S 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216. 

14-16.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Joy  College  Fee  *160.  For  further 
details,  call:  (2121  247-1600. 


17-21.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  las  Vegas.  Fee:  3395.  For  further 
details,  contact:  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc., 
law  Rnforcement  Programs,  Drawer  Q, 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93102 

17-21.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  III.  For  further  details,  con 
tnct:  The  Traffic  Institute.  Northwestern 
Institute,  555  Clark  Street.  P.O.  Box  1409. 
Evanston.  11.60204 

17- Febninry  II.  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  The  f nstitute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  *695.  For 
further  details,  contact:  University  of 
North  Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Rluff  Rd., 
South  Jacksonville.  FI,  32216.  Telephone 
(904)  646-2722. 

18- 19.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Ft.  I-auder- 
dnle.  Fla.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Road.  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60602.  Telephone- 
13121  498-5680. 


18-19.  Fuel  Efficient  Driving  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  *125.  For  ____ 
further  details,  contact:  University  of  FEBRUARY 
North  Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd„ 

South  Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  Telephone 
(904)  646-2722. 


2 4-February  II  Criminal  Intelligence 
A nnlysis  Course.  Presented  by  A N AC  A PA 
Sciences.  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Sonia  Barbara. 
Calif.  Fee:  $695.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: ANACAPA  Sciences,  [nc..  Law  En- 
forement  Programs.  Drawer  Q.  Santa  Bar- 
bara. CA  93102. 

31 -February  I.  First  l.ine  Police  Supervi- 
sion Seminar  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee 
*125.  For  further  details,  call-  (212) 
247-1600. 

31-Rebruory  3.  Field  Training  Officer 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  For  further 
details,  contact:  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.,  South 
Jacksonville.  FI.  32216.  Telephone:  (904) 
646-2722. 

31 -February  4.  Advanced  Officer  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Center  of  Modesto  Junior  College,  For 
further  details,  contact:  Yosemite  Com- 
munity College  District,  P.O.  Box  4065, 
Modesto,  CA  95352. 

31-February  4.  Fingerprint  Classification 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  For  further  details,  contact:  The  ' 
Georgia  Police  Academy.  P.O.  Box  1466, 
Atlanta.  GA  30371.  Telephone:  (404) 
666-6105. 


14-16.  Managing  Criminal  Investigations 
Seminar  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee.  *150  For  further 


28-Mnrch  4.  DWI  Instructor  Course 
Presented  by  Tho  Instituteof  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  *295.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Tho  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management,  University  of  North 


14-18  Photography  for  Criminal  Investiga- 
tions Course  Prune n ted  by  The  Georgia 
Police  Academy  For  further  details,  con 
tuct:  The  Goorgiu  Police  Acudemy,  p (), 
Box  1456.  Atlanta.  GA  30371.  Telephone- 
(4041656-6105. 


1516.  Identi-KIt  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Georgia  Police  Acudemy.  For  further 
details,  contuct  The  Georgia  Police 
Acudemy.  P.O.  Box  1456.  Atlanta.  GA 
30371.  Telephone:  (404)  666-0105 


m 
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20-21.  Managing  an  Investigative  Unit 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Criminal 


2-3.  Personnel  Assessment  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
For  further  details,  contact:  The  Georgia 
Police  Academy,  P.O.  Box  1456.  Atlanta. 
GA.  Telephone:  (404)  656-6105. 


Skating  around  in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
1 criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro 
fessional  track.  Every  two  weeks,  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor 
tunities  lie.  who’s  in  and  who’s  out. . .what’s  work 
ing  and  what’s  not. . .the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  - the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  professional  who  needs  to  know  more. . 

Yes.  I'm  ready  lo  roll  with  Law  Enforcement  Newt.  Please  enter  rny  siibscnp  I 
lion  lor 

one  year  (SM  00)  one  year  foreign  (SI  9 00)  j 

Iwo  years ($26.00)  three ycars(S38  00) ! 

Name 

, Title  Agency 


l C,|V  - - Slato  Z-p. 

1 Relu,n  *,,r'  ch®ck  or  money  order  to  IFN,  444  West  56lh  Street  New  York 
Cil^NY  10019 
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People  & Places  4 of  the  Salt  Lake  City  PD 

Supreme  Court  Briefs  5 Criminal  Justice  Library 

Go  East,  young  man:  members  of  the  Burden's  Beat 

Houston  PD  went  to  New  York  in  search  job  Openings 

of  recruits  - and  2,500  signed  up  5 Upcoming  Events 


